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“Portrait Of A Woman Who Won't Get Through Airport Security” 
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This is not a basic How To Draw book. This book is designed to help you 
after you've been through some of those books and done the work and 
still find your drawings to be less than you hoped. How To Draw books are 
typically good at detailing the technical knowledge you need to make a cor 
rect drawing but just because a drawing is anatomically sound doesn't mean 
it radiates with life. Or to quote guitarist Joe Walsh, ‘Just because you write 
‘em doesn’t mean you can play ‘em!” 














What captivates the reader is something beyond technical perfection, some- 
thing they might not be able to describe but tt works every time they look 
at the drawing. There is a difference between a correct drawing and an ap- 
pealing one. If every artist knows where the bones are located and how to 
measure them, why do all our drawings look so different... and some more 
appealing than others? Because the basic information used to make draw- 
ings filters through the mind of the artist. The difference is in the mind. Your 
talent only gets you in the game, your mind and what's in It, aka knowledge, 























wins tt. 








This book is about my mindset when drawing, what | look for the methods 
| use to give life to my drawings. My graphic novels are all made using the 
techniques and observations in this book, and we begin with a subject dear 
to all our hearts... 





Women. 
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There's an old Japanese children’s rhyme: 


Who has seen the wind 

Neither you nor | 

But when the trees bow down their head 
The wind is passing by 


We can't see the wind, only the effects of tts presence, but draw those trees and you will 
also be drawing the wind. Which is rather Zen when you think about it. So it is with life. 
We can't see life, whatever it is, but draw a woman and you will be drawing the effects of its 
presence. This is why drawing a nude model in art class is called Life Drawing, not Naked 
Lady Drawing. 


Think of it as drawing from the inside out. Try to see what's going on beneath the surface 
first, then wrap the body around that, because that’s the reality of the situation. Life is the 
cause of body language, expressions, emotions and all the external activity we see. Remove 
the life force and the body changes immediately and dramatically. It’s not just the loss of 
animation that marks the removal of life. People look disturbingly different when their life 
force is extinguished and the transition becomes more pronounced with each passing hour. 
I'll never forget the photo | saw of Marilyn Monroe in the morgue. It wasn’t the Marilyn 
everyone knew. So it is with a bad drawing... no life. 


| bring up this grisly fact because a lot of great artists, Leonardo DaVinci, for one, brought 
it up first. Leonardo, when he wasn’t at his day job designing weapons for the reigning 
king, conducted hundreds of autopsies in a quest to understand the body and use this 
knowledge to back-engineer his art. By that | mean he wanted to create more accurate 
depictions of the human body so he developed the ability to see them from the inside 
out. Somebody needed to do this because art before The Renaissance was not known 
for its accurate portrayal of the body. The paintings of Duccio di Buoninsegna are a good 
example of that era. 


As a result of his gory hobby DaVinci knew what was under the skin, what made it stretch 
and move when it became animated with life. Couple this with a gift for both art and sci- 
ence (Golden Ratio anyone?) and you have the makings of a master painter. Which brings 
us to the mystery of the Mona Lisa. If you're able to visit the original, you can look her into 
the eyes and it's like making eye contact with a living human being. ‘How did he do that?” 
people ask. 


Well now you know. He knew what was underneath it all. He didn’t paint the skin of 
Mona's skull, he captured the life that radiated in her face. 
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An artist should be able to look at 
clothed people and know, to a fairly ac- 
curate degree, what makes those bulges 
and wrinkles. For instance, when | drew 
Francine wearing this impromptu outfit 
in SiP #4 | knew what was underneath 

because | had drawn the body first, then 
the clothes. Which is perfectly logical 
when you think about it, isn’t it? 
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funny little shorts on them. They don't have to, they're not trying to be physically accurate. 
In fact, the more exaggeration and anatomical errors the better But that carefree method 
doesn’t work when you want to draw Wonder Woman. Then you're going for beautiful and 


that means everything needs to be where it should be. 
Remember, wind in the trees. 





Even if, especially if you can't see it. 
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Okay, so let's get down to the bare facts. 
The lady on the left has been waiting pa- 
tiently for us. Her name is Eve. Put Eve 
in front of five artists and you will get five 
very different drawings. Imagine that one 
of the artists is me and the others are 
Picasso, Norman Rockwell, Andy Warhol, 
and Charles Schulz. We're all drawing 
the same person in the same pose but 
every drawing looks different. You can al- 
most Imagine each artist's version just by 
their name alone. That's because every 
artist has his own style, his own “look”. 
My drawing of Eve reflects my essential 
style. It's not as well known as the styles 
of the other artists in this example but it’s 
mine and I'm grateful to have it. Think of 
your drawings the same way. Be proud of 
the style you develop, it distinguishes you 
from the crowd. 














Eve is the basic woman | draw every time 
| need an attractive female character in 
my comics. All my other female charac- 
ters evolve from Eve's design. | can make 
her taller, shorter, thinner, heavier, any na- 
tionality... any variation is possible. And it 
all begins with Eve. | have to admit this 
idea wasn't mine, somebody else thought 
of it first, but tt works. 











If you start measuring Eve with your pen- 
cil you will see her torso is a bit compact, 
a little short-waisted, with legs too long 
for her torso. Believe it or not, this un- 
even ratio does exist in real life and these 
women tend to look terrific in skirts, 
pants or whatever they wear. Eve's torso 
to leg ratio helps my drawn girls look ap- 
pealing before we've even seen the face 
or figure. With so many other artists 
competing for your attention, I'll take that 
advantage every time. 








Eve's going to get dressed for work now. 








Looking at Eve, dressed and ready for the day, 
you can see how the figure on the previous 
page fills the clothes on this page. It would not 
be possible for me to draw Eve dressed like 
this if | didn’t know what her body looked like 
beneath the fabric. All the details that give this 
drawing form and balance come from knowl- 
edge of how Eve is constructed. For instance, 
notice the distance from chin to collar bone... 
even though it is covered by her collar, | know 
the line of Eve’s neck and where it blends into 
her sternum. 














The same with the breasts. Knowing Eve's 
breast size and type informs me how the 
cloth will drape and hang over them. I’m also 
considering the weight of the fabrics and how 
they may flatten the bustline. 


The elbows fall at a transition point in a wom- 
an's torso between ribs and pelvis. This dis- 
tance varies among body types, but the elbow 
always aligns to that indentation. 


The great arc of the spine from front to back 
means the bottom is not directly beneath the 
stomach. There are functional reasons for this, 
but we humans were created/evolved (all be- 
liefs are welcome in art class) to find it beauti- 
ful. Looking at the way Eve's clothes hang 
you can tell where her stomach and bottom 
are and how they are aligned even though you 
can't see them. 





Can you see why it’s more useful to ‘see’ the 
body first, then drape it, rather than draw a 
draped figure and guess what made the forms? 
Or even more confusing, see a draped figure 
then have an art instructor talk about bones 
and muscles and leave you wondering what to 
do about skin and fat. 


The casual viewer sees a windblown tree. The 
artist sees what kind of tree and how much 
wind is required to move it this way or that. 








So here you might say, “Okay, | can draw Eve 
standing still but, what if she moves?” 
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| sometimes think the difference between a pro and amateur 
artist is: The amateur draws what he wants, when he wants. The 
pro draws what needs to be drawn when somebody else wants it 4 
Not for a second would | defend this statement, but | find myself # 
in that situation more times than | can count. Even creating my 
own comics | find myself having to draw poses | never would 
have thought of as an artist. And—you guessed it—there is 
never a reference photo. Which go N 
is why you want to learn the body and € athe 

have the knowledge in your head, so that 
no matter how your female character 
moves you know what goes where and 
what that does to all the other parts. 

If you know what's under the skin, 
including where the fatty deposits 
tend to be, you'll also know how 
the skin expands and contracts 
when stretched or compressed. 























So you have two basic 

things in mind with the 
moving figure: what the 
internal structure is doing 
and how the external 
surface reacts. 





SO RRR 


Is 





As | said before, this isn’t a book about skeletons, muscles 
and measuring the body with your pencil. But that doesn’t 
mean you shouldn't have a few of those books on your 
shelf. You should, absolutely. Use them, learn from them. 
But where those books give you the What and Where, | 
want to know the Why. It’s easier for me to learn if | know 
why | am doing something. 





For instance, the sketch of Eve dancing at right... looking 
like a twisted puppet actually. | like rt because she is swing- 
ing her body freely, which shows that one part pulls an- 
other. Right arm goes back, it pulls the shoulder with it, 
then twists the torso which pulls the left shoulder/arm 
around. All this moves the body's balance off-center, so 
now the legs have to compensate and re-establish new 
anchor points. Because the torso moved forward, a leg 
needs to move forward to hold it up. Because the hips 
have been turned right by the spine twisting right, the left 
leg naturally moves forward to be the new anchor. 


It's so logical how it all works. If you push this it pulls that. 
Not sure about the pull-my-finger thing though. 
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Things get complicated when two or more bodies interact, but the basic ———————S=— 
principles still apply. You have to put on your engineering hat and work ‘ee Sa 
out the mechanics, because if you thought it was hard to find reference for eee 
your typical poses try finding a photo of this. (That's not a challenge, I’m 
just saying.) 
















Once you have the anatomy down and you've worked through the me- 
chanics of the body in motion then drawing images like this are possible. 
When | look at this snapshot” of Francine and Katchoo changing a light- 
bulb, | see Katchoo, sitting on Francine’s hips and legs because that is the 
place to put extra weight without hurting Francine’s back. When Katchoo 
leans back Francine has to lean forward to 
balance that or the combined weight will move 
behind the center of balance in Francine’s hips 
and pull them both backward. 


Newton Says— 
If it leans without falling, 
something is holding it up. 


Pp Ka 

Notice that Katchoo’s left leg has to go back to help\ keep her on Francine's hips because 
Francine’s arms are not enough. In fact, Francine’s hands are working more like hinge pins, 
holding Katchoo's hips to her own, but Katchoo still has to keep her own balance. When she 
leans back she needs the help of her leg to prop the weight against Francine'’s hips. 
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The center of balance for a woman Is 


lower than that of a man. 





Have you ever noticed pregnant women don't lean back 
to compensate for the extra weight? That's because the 
spine of a woman is different than a man’s—the ver 
tebrae in the lower back are more wedge-shaped. This 
feature causes the curve in the lower back that allows 
room for pregnancy and centers the additional weight 
over the hips. 


This is just one of countless differences between the 
internal structure of men’s and women's bodies. 


With all this talk about knowing the body before you 
cover It, hopefully it's not too hard to see that if you can 
draw the bodies on the left page, you can easily draw 
the figures of Francine and Katchoo below, decked out 
in their classic little black dresses. All you have to add 
to your body knowledge is that awareness of balance 
and leverage. Katchoo is leaning right by leveraging on 
her right leg and holding Francine. Francine’s weight is 
on her right knee and right elbow, and she's arcing that \ 
spine you now know about. \ 





If you specialize in drawing men, you 
may struggle to get your women to 
look right and wonder why. From 
DNA to skeleton, the female human 
being is fundamentally different from 
her male counterpart. Just as the sur 
geon needs to know what lies be- 
neath the skin, so does the artist. 


To be clear this has nothing to do 
with gender identity. That is person- 
al to each human being. The artist 
doesn't judge. Our role is to faithfully 
apply our skill to the person we are 
presenting. 


So now you might wonder: Why 
| learn all this anatomy? Most people 
—[————— 7 1 don't know it. How would they know 
: if | do it right or wrong? Because, you 
don’t have to know the details to 
know It looks wrong. You do need 
the details to make It look right. Be 
an expert at your Job. 
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| draw hair and ponytails 
too thick. It looks better. 










In general, children have short 
necks, adults longer necks. 











Women in comics, even mine, 
have thinner necks than reality. 





Ears line up between 
eyes and nostrils. 









The bent back is not a smooth 
arc, there is a high spot at halfwa\ 











Eyes halfway between 
chin and top of head. 









This skin compresses 
when chin is down. 










There are three major folds 
in the torso of a woman bent 
over: one at the bottom of 
the rib cage, one above the 
stomach and one below. The 
depth and width of the creases 
depends on weight. 





Sitting bottoms are not 
round. Most of the body 
weight is compressing this 
soft, fatty area. 







When the foot extends 
the calf muscle compresses, 
rises and shortens. 
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The angry lady to our left takes 
the wind in the trees plus body 
mechanics theory to a new lev- 
el: body parts you can’t see but 
know where they are and what 
state they're in, such as flexed 
or loose. 


In this case, you cannot see the 
arms, but you know where they 
are by the shoulders and the 


one visible hand. 
to-point-of-swo 
of a triangle, an 
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side, those Invi 
ogically the 3rd side. The lung- 
g body throwing its weight 
ehind the sword, the pow- 
~stance legs, and visible left 
and's iron-grip on the handle, 
| give us the impression of 
peed, power and violence. The 
ood flying up against all of 
this one way motion is the only 
thing not in alignment with the 
collective force. 
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When you draw a woman, 
she Is not a man with 
breasts and bigger hips so 
don't begin drawing her 


_the same way you would a 


an. Don’t even make the 
ame stick figure, because 
you will be wrong from 
the first line. The drawing 

of the person at right uses 
only two lines and two dots 
for the body, but already 
he visual message Is clear 


S 

















So there she is, the female 
of the species. VVhat 
does her expression say? 
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Somewhere between your brain that says smile and the mouth that awaits instructions is 
a complex array of muscles strapped to your skull, twitched by electrical stimulus to push, 
pull, hold, release, scrunch, stretch, lift, lower and perform an almost endless combination of 
all these tasks. The result: facial expressions designed/evolved to help us communicate and 
get along with our fellow man. Much to the famed anthropolgist Margaret Mead's chagrin, 
these movements were proven to be universal and not culturally determined. Even the 
most isolated tribe on the planet understands what the facial expressions of the banker on 
Wall Street mean. 





So? Why on earth should you, the carefree comic book artist, care? That universal part. 


Your character can touch the hearts and minds of anybody on the planet with her expres- 
sions alone. If her heart is joyous or broken we will see tt—and get it—before she's even 
said a word. Expressions are that important. 
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The person of your dreams can look you 
right in the eyes and tell you what you 
want to hear but if you don’t see it in their 
face you won't believe a word they say. 


f they're reading a script and can make you 
believe rt with their expressions, they're el- 
ther a skilled actor or a well drawn comic 
book character Either way, they're just 
imitating what you and | do every day... live 
with our emotions on our face. 











The picture of Katchoo and Francine at 
left pretty much sums up their relationship 
for most of the story in Strangers In Para- 
dise. You can see in one ‘‘snapshot” what 
took me 2200 pages of story to explain. 


That's the power of art. 


When | draw a moment like this, | can eas- 
ily turn the girls into ‘‘bad actors” by draw- 
ing them with expressions that don’t con- 
vey their emotions. A character without 
great expressions is dull to watch. Unless... 


When you want the reader to see a char 
acter Is lying, you might draw their expres- 
sion flat on purpose. That's the signal we 
all look for in liars...and bad actors: expres- 
sions that don't honestly match the words 
or intensity of the moment. 








For you, the artist, to keep this flaw out 
of your work you need to watch people 
carefully. Watch how people interact with 
each other Every person you see, from 
old photos to the line at Starbucks, is a 
chance for you to learn one more detail 
about the human being. Keep these 

images In your mind. They will re-emerge 
when you need them, pencil in hand. 




















So, yeah. Expressions. 





Important. 
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| learned how to draw expressions from cartoons on tv and all the cartooning | did grow- 
ing up. Watch any Wylie Coyote/Road Runner cartoon and you'll see every major emotion 
on that poor coyote’s face. | never saw that range of emotions in a superhero comic book. 
The hero types were always tight-lipped and serious. That's understandable, they have seri- 
ous Issues to handle. But even a dark knight needs more than grim and grimmer to convey 
their emotions. Don’t fall into that trap. 


In The Strangers In Paradise Treasury, | wrote about drawing comic strips for years before | 
began my first comic book. All of these strips featured female characters. | wanted these 
girls to look cute and likable, but | also wanted them to deliver big time with emotional 
range and physical comedy. It didn’t take long to realize that meant | had to do more than 
learn to draw the cute face, | had to then stretch and distort it to get the broad emotions 
| wanted to portray. | worried about distorting these faces and still maintaining the charac- 
ter’s look. How do you draw a pretty girl, then yank her jaw down to her collar bone with 
astonishment and still keep her cute? 


One day | was looking through a box of photos and | noticed that the faces of familiar 
people looked different in every picture (unless of course, they're just giving the camera the 
portrait smile). Try it. Look at a series of pictures of a woman talking or doing something 
physical, or better yet, arguing, and you will see her familiar features move and change to the 
point that she could almost look like someone else. The point is, don't be afraid to distort 
the features of that beautiful woman you just drew. 


Here's a good example of what I’m talking about. When | watched the movie American Pie, 
| marveled at the vitality in Alyson Hannigan’s expressions. So | rewatched her scenes in 
slow motion, frame by frame. At full speed you don't realize the range of expressions her 
face is going through, you only get the impression she Is lively and enthusiastic. In slow-mo, 
it is amazing how the features of her face fly around. The scene where she talks about band 
camp Is a perfect example. Draw every expression she uses in that one scene and you 
could fill a book. With that in my head | am never afraid to squinch and stretch the faces 
of my female stars. Once | got used to it, the rewards were very gratifying, as the close-ups 
from SIP at left, show. 
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PHA Aa 
kK! 
People don't wear their 
heart on their sleeve, they 
wear it on their face. The 
expressions are as important 
as the words. If they weren't, 
radio would be more 
popular than movies. 


And | apologize for the 
couple to our right. I'm afraid 
they've been self-isolating 
too long. 
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Okay, time to discuss what can't be 
discussed in polite company... breasts. 


Men and women alike have gone to 
war for an ample bosom, abdicated 
thrones, spent all their money on con- 
dos, cars, jewelry, divorces and 

second chances. It is this timeless 
power that the artist taps into when 
they recreate the breast in art. Don't 
underestimate the hypnotic power of 
secrets revealed. But don't go all slea- 
zy on us, either There's a balance re- 
quired here, and it's based on respect. 
Respect is the difference between the 
nude in art and the naked in porn. 
Treat this subject, and any aspect of 
portraying humanity, with respect and 
that respect will resonate in your art. 








Comic books are notorious for featur 
ing large breasted women. As an inde- 
pendent publisher, | have stood at many 
a convention table and seen the public's 
reaction to this. Sometimes the reaction 
is not what the artist hopes, especially 
among the general public who are not 
accustomed to seeing the art of pop cul- 
ture and fantasy. 


For several years | attended major library 
conventions. | knew they would like my 
stories but watching the cover art turn 
some people away was a lesson | won't 
forget. The cover to this How To Draw 
book is a good example. For the artistic 
minded it is fun, for others it might be 
seen as Offensive. You can’t please every- 
one, but don't be oblivious to the effect 
your art has on people. 


Good art makes the world a better place. 
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On the left, you have the stereotypical comic book breasts. In the middle is a more 
realistic depiction of the same woman, and at right, the same breasts without the influence 
of clothing. There's a visual softness to the real thing that is natural and beautiful. 
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When tt comes to beauty, size does 
not matter. | used the words “‘am- 
ple” and "well endowed” when talk- 
ing about the power of the breast, 
but the opposite is equally powerful. 
Above is a sketch of Francine that 
screams, ‘Look at me!”’ and it's sexy. 
To the right is a sketch of Katchoo 
wearing one of Francine shirts... and 
i's sexy, too. When it comes to 
beauty—and breasts— size doesn’t 
matter People respond to energy 
and anyone who is comfortable in 
their own skin. That’s what you, the 
artist, are trying to recreate, that 
source of life within. 
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Well, that’s the general overview of what I’m thinking and what | look for when | draw 
women. Or rather, that’s what I’m striving for. In the following chapters, | will put my meth- 
ods into practice. With pencil in hand, I'll get into the techniques and details | have learned 
over the years drawing more than 4,000 pages of published comic book stories. 
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HOW TO DRAW EXPRESSIONS 





Psychologist Paul Ekman has devoted much of his noteworthy career studying 
facial expressions as linked to emotions. It was Eckman who proved that, con- 
trary to popular belief, emotional facial expressions are not culturally deter 


mined, but universal among all peoples. In other words, take an urbanite to the 
most isolated tribesman on earth and they will recognize each other's emo- 





f£ 


tions as expressed on their faces. Eckman quantified and classifed unique facial 
expressions using his Facial Action Coding System. Interestingly, Eckman’s work 
ed him to became an authority on the detection of lying through observation 
of microexpressions and body language. Blade Runner movie fans saw some- 
thing similar take place in the eyeball machine used to detect lying replicants. 






































So, yes... there Is a science to studying expressions and, no... artists don’t have 
to learn it. 











You'd be hard-pressed to find an artist who has heard of Paul Eckman or 
his system. All that matters is for you, the artist, to understand that your art 
can communicate across social, cultural and language barriers. People who are 
nowhere near you and nothing like you will understand what your drawing Is 
telling them through the expressions you draw on your characters. That, my 
friend, is a power beyond the reach of fame, money and even literature. That Is 
why art and artists are important in a political world. The expressions in your 
art will speak to the world. VWVhat you say Is up to you, but this chapter will help 
you with your vocabulary. 
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EXCUSE ME, UH.., WEIRD GUY... 
GOu'RE NoT ALLOWED To 
HUMP THE PAINTINGS. 


((M NOT HUMPING 
I'M MEASURING ! 


I'M TRYING TO 
FIGURE OUT IF 
ak THIS WILL FIT IN 
| ‘ MY LIVING ROOM. 
OH, YOURE GOOD! 
you'RE VERY Goop ! 


THAT'S MY’ 
FINAL OFFER. 


AUH YES, HERE IT Sedan 
TING'S HEH HEH... THE OLD BAIT AND 
eee SWITCH. LISTEN, DON'T 
: HANE TIME FOR ALL THE 
SALES GIMMICKS #00 
PEOPLE USE, SO... 


JUST TELL ME THE 
PRICE SOWE CAN 
START NEGOTIATING. 


TELL You WHAT I'M GOING TO DO... JET... 
I'M GOING TO WRITE DOWN A FIGURE. 
TAKE THIS TO YOUR SALES MANAGER .., 


A 
Were 
URE SF 


CL 


$200 WOULDN'T 
BUY THE CANVAS ! 
DID GREMILLION 
SEND YOU OVER 
HERE ? THIS ISA 
JOKE , RIGHT 2 





Before 





fo 
lo 












































drew my first comic book, 
























































trangers In Paradise 


spent |3 years of my life locked in a dark room study- 


ing human beings on a big screen. My job title was video editor While the world turned 


ona9 
year— 


From h 


to 5 schedule, | worked long, odd hours—day after day, week after week, year after 
until the act of studying life in high speed and slow motion became second nature. 
ours of footage, | picked out the seconds that mattered most and put them to- 


gether to form a powerful condensed message. | understood the principal well, because | 


grew u 





Studyin 


required to 
over and ove 
sions with a 








p reading comic strips that did the same thing. 


g hours of raw footage every day for years is not like watching a lot of movies. | was 
analyze someone repeating the same thing many times, replaying the footage 
r until | decided which delivery contained the right nuance, the best expres- 
the subliminal messages possible to convince the viewer to trust and believe 


| 
what was being said. Sometimes, if the footage was particularly good, | went back and 
p 


studied the 


Studying peo 





erformances again, after the client was gone. 


ple for all those years at 30 frames per second taught me two things I've car 


ried with me throughout my art career: the face is constantly changing and expressions tell 
you what words can't. In fact they often tell a separate, silent story. 


To this 
nation. 


day, when people ask me what Strangers In Paradise is about, |! fumble for an expla- 
It's... complicated. Does the picture above give you any idea about what is happen- 
ing? An entire graphic novel in four expressions and, for the artist, It’s just dots and lines. 
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In passing conversations, when people ask me how | learned to draw expressions, | don’t 
dive into a long-winded story about my years as a video editor | say | learned by cartoon- 
ing. And it’s true, editing was like a master class on basics I'd already learned as a kid from 
Chuck Jones cartoons. For me, Chuck Jones was a master of expressions so my comic art 
priorities have always been |. Expression, 2. Body Language, 3. Technique. Working in the 
opposite order makes for problematic drawings. Sometimes | won't even rough in the body 
until I've achieved the key lines | need for the proper head and face because, without those, 
know I'll have to redraw the whole thing anyway. 

















Most drawings begin with a few lines, maybe a dot or two, and sometimes this is all you 
need to get your point across, the rest is details. Stop at dots and lines and you have a 
cartoon. Embellish like crazy and you have something between a masterpiece and a mess. 
The same goes for capturing expressions. You can do it in a few lines or draw until the page 
is black. Your choice. 








| could have drawn the conversation below at the top of my ability, with highly rendered 
figures in light and shade, but it wasn’t necessary. Dots and lines were all it took to convey 
the intense emotional exchange between this lovely couple. 
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Okay, rewind. Let's go back and watch this again in slo-mo. 


Okay... You Finished Yer. 

We got Ht Your speech | | | trimmed it 
for the down te 
debate 2 40,000 words, 

/ \ 





Panel |: Well, that's a relationship ending fight. 
Panel 2: Bik is studying his speech, Beep is content and reading. 


Panel 3: Bik turns and looks, not directly at Beep, but at the space near her - which is the 
kind of inaccurate gaze people have when still lost in thought. You know, like drivers on cell 
phones. 


Panel 4: Bik smiles proudly at his work and Beep responds to this. Good times. 
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Panel 5: Bik lifts his eyebrows to open his eyes fully and clear his throat. This is what we 
do to reboot our face in transition from one mode to the other. Beep, recognizing these 
human signals, waits patiently. Her open expression means open mind. 


Panel 6: Bik’s wide open mouth signals he is speaking loudly—as if to a large audience—his 
eyes fixed on the future. Beep squeezes her eyes as a sign of rejecting what she is see- 
ing and barks out her interruption with a wide mouth. In comics, the size of the mouth 
opening equates to the volume of the voice. Remember Calvin walking around the house 
talking at the top of his lungs, his mouth wide open? 


Panel 7: Bik's raised eyebrows signal he is curious, his half-smile says he is still pleasantly 
connected to the previous panel's feeling but acknowledging Beep is not. Beep’s eyes and 
furrowed brow say she is now irritated. The open hands are “holding up” the problem, and 
solution, for Bik to see. 


Panel 8: Bik's eyebrows drop and his face goes neutral as he considers Beep’s words. Beep’s 
scowl is less intent, her anger dimming as Bik appears to listen and cooperate. 


Isn't this fun, analyzing a joke to the nth degree? | know we're getting dangerously close to 
school daze here, but stick with me. We're halfway home. 
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My fellow Americans... In Fact, he's the nicest But there's “Thfow ovf 
my opponent 19 nice. dick youll ever meet, 
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Panel 9: Bik speaks to the masses. Beep's smile and open eyes means she Is pleased and 
accepting Bik’s actions. 


Panel !0: Bik’s smile is naive and absent of malice. No eyebrow line prevents any misin- 
terpretation. Beep has the same indignant reaction as Panel 5, but much wider, aka louder 


Panel | |: Bik’s raised eyebrows and open eyes mean “What?” Having no mouth line implies 
his mouth is shut small, a signal of shutting down body actions to neutral until further notice. 
Beep points an accusing finger and glaring eyes at the offending speech. 


Panel | 2: Bik's neutral expression continues to establish him personally as non-threatening. 
The focus remains on the speech. Bad speech. No, no, no. 
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Panel | 3: Bik’s scowl is not anger because his eyes are open wide with focus and there is no 
angry mouth to reinforce an angry interpretation. Without mouth reinforcement, scowling 
eyes can be matched to many different expressions. In this case, it is focusing on a furious 
spurt of work. 


Panel |4: Beep’s raised eyebrows register surprise, and her lowered small mouth means it 
is a quiet surprise. Both her response and Bik’s are gentle. Only one page out of 90,000 
words? Really? Yep. 


Panel | 5: Bik’s simple eyes and normal smile tell us he is speaking up a little but no longer 
yelling his delivery... as befitting a good orator's punch line. Beep's expression, devoid of 
tell-tale eyebrow or mouth lines, means she is stunned. Expressionless in this case means 
dumbfounded. 








Panel | 6: Bik is pleased, his smile says so. No eyebrow line with that simple smile means 
no competing emotions. Beep’s hapless gaze signals she is no longer responding to Bik, but 
lost in thought. Her innocent expression belies the murder she is considering. Because she 
has been the voice of reason in this exchange and Bik is oblivious to her politically correct 
logic—aka popular opinion—we might be amused as Beep considers a simpler alternative 
to teaching Bik. Judging by Bik’s expression, he will never know what hit him. 
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| know it's tedious to analyze a comic strip like that, especially when everything | pointed 
out on those two pages went through your mind subconsciously when you read the comic 
the first time, at full speed. It’s a buzz kill to go back and explain what we do naturally but 
it's necessary for professionals to understand what is happening when they do their thing, 
whether its drawing a comic strip, telling a joke or swinging a golf club. You don't want 
your brain surgeon to dive in and do his thing on you with nothing more than raw talent 
and good instincts. Why would you do the same with your art? At some point you have 
to know exactly what you're doing, so you can do it again and again without fail and then, 
hopefully, find your own way of doing it better 
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Four looks of disdain. 





James Dean is said to have spent hours in front of a mirror practicing his expressions, 
which should come as no surprise, really. You didn’t think he was just relying on his talent 
and good looks, did you? Many artists use a mirror to capture the right expressions. Actors 
and artists alike know that getting the right expressions are important and the professional 
doesn’t leave something like that up to chance. Neither should you. I’m not saying do it all 
from a mirror, but definitely spend some time studying how your own face moves through 
expressions. After all, that body in the mirror is the only one you're allowed to stare at for 
long periods of time in a polite society. 
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You know how when you're talking to someone and they stop halfway through a descrip- 
tion and say ‘"Y’know what I’m talking about.’ And you do. They didn’t have to tell you the 
whole thing in detail, just enough to let you know what they're talking about and you finish 
the rest mentally. Yeah, you know what I’m talking about, right? Expressions do that, too... 


tell the rest of the story, y'know? Case in point: 
Mikey is not happy. You can see it in his face. His 
body language hangs from his expression like a wet 
towel. Simple question: How was your date? Mikey's 
reply is minimal, but his face tells us plenty. He has 
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me. You can say so much with so little. 


Neil Gaiman once said, ‘It’s the mystery that endures, not the answer’ So it is with the silent 
| pursue Mikey's mystery but | won't tell you everything. And your 


stories in comic art. |’ 





imagination will provide the rest of the story. 
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Poor Mikey. His face reflects the frustration all adults have felt at some point in their lives, 
struggling with relationships. You could write an entire book from that last panel alone. 


Oh wait, | did. It's called Strangers In Paradise. 


Talk about silent stories. The characters of SIP have more ghosts in their closets than 
Ebinezer Scrooge. Once you set your comic up that way, every expression you make means 


more than the moment, and it’s a blast to draw. 
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Get it? The dialogue is saying one thing, but the girls are really talking about something 
else entirely. To spell rt out, Francine’s fixation on Freddie and her determination to ignore 
the fact that Katchoo wants to be her partner Read it again, with the subplot in mind and 
notice that the emotions and expressions are not for the dialogue, they're matched to the 
silent story. 








Fun, huh? That's why | think graphic storytelling is more powerful than prose alone. The abil- 
ity to utilize expressions in the reading changes everything. You can use the full power of the 
written word plus the power of visual storytelling. Only comics can do that. 














So... global communication, facial expressions, silent story. Let’s break for volleyball! 
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You're an artist, or an aspiring artist, and you've sketched a lot of faces. You've gone through 
How To Draw books, seen the cartoon heads, the semi-realistic renditions of a few ex- 
pressions, the gruesome drawings of heads without skin, without muscles or tendons. But 
when you sit down to draw the next face, does it really help? You look at the face you just 
drew and you wonder why it seems stiff and asymetrical. Really? Again? My millionth stiff, 
asymetrical face in a row? I’m a human being, for goodness sakes. I've been looking at faces 
all my life.| should be able to draw one without it looking like a melting doll head. | mean 
action figure. 


Don't be discouraged. 


Look at the bundle of joy on the facing page. Let's call him John, because that’s his name. 
This is a panel of John having a moment (in Echo). We also see John’s skeleton, John’s skel- 
eton with muscles and tendons and organs, and cartoon John. They're all the same pose of 
the same man and not one of them Is technically correct. 





In the big panel, I've cheated the truth on little details all over John’s face right down to his 
flying eyebrows. In my desire to intensify the moment all these details have been stretched 
a bit to exaggerate the truth and make things more intense. Stage actors do the same thing 
with stage makeup. | Just used a bit more pencil here and there, opened things up a bit. It's 
like reality but turned up a notch. 


I's the same with the sketches of John’s skull and muscles. | drew them from memory. 
You wouldn't want your doctor using these drawings, but they're close enough to throw 
cartoon skin over and get a decent looking figure. | know it’s odd for me to say ‘Don't 
try to be an A-student at this” but, for anybody other than a medical illustrator, a working 
knowledge of what is underneath the skin and a good idea of the lovely bones all that stuff 
is pinned to is all you need. You don't have to know the names of all 640 muscles and 206 
bones but you do want to know about the major parts—in this case, the face. You want to 
know what is pulling the mouth around, flaring the nostrils, furrowing the brow and wiggling 
the ears because knowing what is under the surface helps you draw the surface. 


Remember the wind in the trees we talked about for women and clothing? Now we're 
going one level deepen What makes the skin puff out here and pull in there? What makes 
the beautiful bulges and gross saggy parts? It’s your job to know. As you learn, you might 
pick up some fun things you never would have known. Like, why do men have bigger brains 
than apes? The jaw muscle—that vertical one in front of the ear It's huge in an ape, allowing 
him to clamp his massive jawbone with tremendous pressure. It also makes the cranial cav- 
ity between the two opposing jaw muscles small, inhibiting the size of the brain. Man has a 
specific variation in DNA that directly results in a smaller jaw muscle. This has allowed the 
brain to grow bigger over time, and the jawbone to shrink. Fast forward to the top heavy 
skull of man today. What a thing to learn in an art book, huh? But you can't draw people 
without learning something about them. Maybe that’s why we keep drawing—the joy of 
learning. And now | bet you will never forget that jaw muscle. 


Bottom line is you don't have to be a hardware engineer to operate your computer. Nei- 


ther do you have to be an anatomical expert to draw the human body. Learn the major 
stuff, soak up the rest as needed, and have fun with it. This approach will take you a long way. 
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Have you ever tried the K.I.S.S. (Keep It Simple... uh, Sunshine?) exercise on the left? Fill a 
page with circles and quickly put a different expression on each one until the page is full. 
(Remember when | told you to put your circle template away when drawing the breasts of 
women? You can retrieve it from the drawer now.) So, no repeats on the expressions. And 
no copying off my paper. 


The first 18-24 come easily, then you have to dig a little deeper, right? The point of this 
exercise Is to make you think about the variety and mechanics of facial expression without 
being distracted by the act of drawing itself. Because whether or not you can draw a face 
you're happy with is an entirely different problem that has nothing to do with drawing an 
expression. You can draw a smiley face, right? Then you can draw an expression. Whether 
you draw it on an emoticon or a realistic oil painting is a different conversation. What I’m 
trying to do here is separate the problems. 


Say, for example, you have three major problems when drawing Batman's head: Your Bat- 
man head looks all wrong, you can't draw expressions and you don’t have any drawing 
tools. Dealing with all three problems at the same time can be confusing and slow you 
down in your progress to a solution. Fix the problems individually then put your solutions 
together for the complete picture. In this case, you would: 


|. Buy a pencil, for crying out loud. They're only about $300 at a Mont Blanc store. Or get 
one of the 25 cent wooden ones that actually work better Whichever 


2. Draw the K.I.S.S. exercise. Voila! You just drew a page full of expressions so don't say you 
can't. Now you have a better idea of what you want the eyes and mouth to do. Getting 
that on any face you draw in the future is going to be easier than before. 


3.a) Find your favorite picture of Batman that somebody awesome— like Jim Lee—drew. 
(| can’t show you Batman because I’m not DC Comics) Using your new pencil, draw Bat- 
man’s head freehand (meaning you draw tt without tracing or any other tricky aids) as best 
you can, copying Jim's drawing as close as possible. When you're finished, hold them side by 
side. Look alike? Maybe not. Okay, you did that so you could do this: 


b) Lay a sheet of tracing paper over Jim's drawing and trace tt. Just the head—keep it simple. 
Now hold those two side by side. Look better? You did not just waste your time—you just 
had your mind and hand follow the right path for the first time. Don’t underestimate this 
exercise because art is a systemic act and brain to hand communication is important. Your 
hand just showed your brain how to draw Batman correctly. Now if only your brain could 
see this path every time, right? Next step: 


c) Lay the traced drawing(b) over your freehand version(a). See where the lines vary? See 
where you maybe have too small a this or too large a that? Using this as a roadmap, try a 
new freehand drawing, this time looking at this overlay combination, focusing on following 
the correct path, deliberately not following your usual path. This will require your full atten- 
tion because it will feel odd. That's because you are disobeying your brain to hand habits, 
teaching them a new path.With repetition, the act of drawing the correct path will register 
in your brain. Repeat the exercise until you like the results then play with changing his eyes 
and mouth like the emoticons. K.I.S.S. Now you're drawing Batman. 
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Okay, time for me to practice what | preach. Let's pull art from my comic pages and com- 
pare the facial expressions to the KISS. version. This will take the challenge of realistic 
drawing out of the equation. Anybody can draw these expressions using K..S.S. 


YEEUR NoT COMPLETELY 
STOOPID, ARE YEW?! 


SS 


a) 





Lying down, sideways, half —— 

in the dirt... it doesn’t mat- ft 9 
ter, It's still just an emoti- a \) \ 
con with extra drawing \ | 


around it. See? \ \ / 


They're all like this. 
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Don't let all the hair fool you. This is all that 
is under the beard, the red nose and old age 
wrinkles—a simple emoticon. 
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f | hope this helps you see the simple 
lines in every face you see from now on. 
“| Whether it's my work, yours or your fa- 
ys = .4 vorite comic artist, it all comes down to 

4 Ke a few basic lines. The rest is what you 
———- oe | bring to tt, and that’s your signature look. 
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I'd like to share one more thing before | use the last couple of pages to flood you with 
expressions to use for reference (and tracing exercises). It’s about Style vs Limitation. 





Style: Every top artist has a style, aka signature look, of their own. Within that style they can 
also produce a wide range of variations. One of the best examples | can think of is Jeff Scott 
Campbell, a terrific artist with his own distinctive style and a wide range of variation and 
flexibility within that style. You can tell a Campbell drawing when you see it but he can fill a 
poster full of heroes and they're all built differently and look different—they are variations 
within a master style. 


Limitation: One of the most common problems with artists of all levels is that we develop 
one way to draw our hero, male or female, and we can't draw a variation of that. For ex- 
ample, all our men, or women, look alike and the only way to tell them apart Is by their hair 
and costumes. I'm not talking about style here, I’m talking about a limit to the artists ability. 


Limitation is when you can’t draw anything else. Style is when you can draw anything and 
give tt your own look. Big difference. 


So why am | bringing this up in a book/chapter about expressions? Because | spent a few 
years trying to design just the right girl's face that was all my own, one that | would love and 
happily draw for the rest of my life. Then, when | finally drew tt for the first time, anything | 
did different with the face lost “the look’. 


Take Katchoo, for example. She's one of my basic girl looks. When | first got the look | liked, 
it was in one drawing with one certain look of attitude. | leaned back and admired that 
drawing with mixed feelings. On one hand, | had reached a goal, on the other hand | knew 
| now had to repeat the goal and master it from every angle.As | drew | tried to keep that 
certain attitude to her look but found It impossible. | made that first drawing in my own 
style but immediately found my limitations. 


| think this happens to most artists who are trying to do more than copy others. So, what 
do you do? After 2-3 years, | had only a handful of drawings of Katchoo that | liked and 
tons | didn’t. | went through all the How To Draw books in the library and not one of them 
addressed this problem. They showed me how to draw like them, not how to be original. 


For a while | was frustrated, thinking | just didn’t have the extra measure of talent required 
to get what | was after Then one day | was flipping through a family photo album and | saw, 
really saw, something I'd never noticed before. Our faces change so much during the years 
and emotions of life, at any given second we don't look like ourselves. The defining look we 
think of is usually the face at rest. Well, that changes completely when the person screams, 
or feels sick or lets out a belly laugh. Look at pictures of yourself and your loved ones. See 
how your faces change over the years but they are always recognizable. You would recog- 
nize your loved ones whether they were smiling or grief-stricken yet their faces look very 
different in the two moments. The rules for art are no different. Stretch Katchoo's sexy 
scowl into a bright smile and she will look very different but she is still Katchoo and you 
know her when you see her 


Once | recognized this in life, that limitation was gone from my art. 
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One day a Roman 


statesman named Cicero stood up and said something to the effect of 


“The eyes are the window to the soul.’ This statement rang so true that it has survived two 
millenia. What Cicero meant was, we can see who a person really is by the expressions on 


their face. The sam 


Great art—wheth 


e can be said for art. 


er It is in a museum or a comic book—reveals the soul of its subject 


and touches the heart. Pretty is nice but soulful is unforgettable. We tend to care more for 


people and things 
will care about tt. 1 
important than ex 


we know best so the more a viewer gets from your art the more they 


[here are numerous aspects to great art but in my opinion none more 


pressions. 





You should take a 





pretty much what 


The comic artist's 
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break now. Grab your favorite snack then sit down and draw somebody. 


Draw them six times in six different moods with six different expressions because that is 


you have to do on every page of a comic book. 


rule: snack once, draw twice. Or is tt the other way around? 


HOW 10 DRAW BEAUTIFUL 





Why are we attracted to beauty? 


Scientists have looked into this and the answer may surprise 
you. I'll tell you what they found out but what we're most 
concerned with here is how to capture the beauty of people, 
particularly women, with nothing more than paper and pen- 
cil. Doing so requires talent, yes, but also an understanding 
of some basic facts about what we find attractive and ap- 
pealing in nature. Using what we learned in the previous two 
chapters, How To Draw Women and How To Draw Expressions, 
| will show you how to combine anatomy and basic human 
behavior to transform your drawing into something the eye 
cannot resist... 


Beauty. 
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“What is beautiful?” 


At first glance the question is silly. In ordinary life, you don’t need someone to tell you 
something is beautiful or explain what beautiful is, because you know. Somewhere deep 
inside each of us that basic knowledge exists. How deep? 


Scientists placed a toddler in a room with two TV screens. One showed an attractive face, 
the other an unattractive face. The child paid attention to the attractive face and touched 
the screen. They tried this with twenty toddlers and all did the same. 


Being scientists, they needed a constant for their experiment and in this case it was sym- 
metry. Since ancient times popular thought has been that symmetry equals beauty. For 
the toddler experiment the scientists chose an attractive face that was also famously sym- 
metrical, the smiling face of actor Paul Newman. The test: Are we instinctively attracted to 
symmetrical beauty over non-symmetrical ordinary? The conclusion: Yes. Trust science to 
conduct an experiment to prove Paul Newman was good looking. 


What can we take from all this? We like pretty. And, more times than not, pretty utilizes 
symmetry. But... not... always. If beauty was simply anything symmetrical, then why does it 
look so freaky when we mirror one side of a face against itself? 


See the illustration on the left? That is our freaky case in point. That is one half of a portrait 
mirrored against itself The two sides are now perfectly symmetrical, but the overall effect is 
more disturbing than beautiful. In fact, most mirrored faces are disturbing. This party trick is 
often used to show people how different the two sides of their faces really are. Match the 
left side of your face to Itself and you look one way. Match the right side to itself and you 
look like a completely different person! 


So now we have a quandary. Science says beauty involves symmetry but you can't draw 
only half a person and Photoshop the rest because the results are—looking left—freaky. 
Popular wisdom says beauty is in the eye of the beholder, but twenty babies said beauty is 
instinctive, predictable and reliable. So the question remains: What is beautiful? 


Not chuckling now, are we? 


Asking an artist what is beautiful is like asking a physicist, “How long is a piece of string?” 
The answer touches on everything in existence and concludes with ‘We don’t know.” In 
fact, It’s a question without an answer but we don't care because the quest is an absolute 
joy.Along the way we take notes and get better at capturing the look we love. If we do our 
jobs right the results are in themselves beautiful and attract patrons the same way a pretty 
face attracts babies. 


The same physics that keep the moon from falling on your house will attract fans to your 
beautiful drawings. It has nothing to do with philosophy or culture or hormones, it’s just the 


way the universe works. 


You know, like The Force. 
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IN ANCIENT TIMES, THE GREEKS DEFINED 
PH] AS DIVIDING A LINE IN THE EXTREME 
AND MEAN RATIO. 
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You shouldn't be surprised to learn that math and art are kissing cousins. We like to mea- 
sure things in nature, and over the millennia we've noticed a few consistencies that serve 
the artists, designers and engineers well. 


Back in the age when men were brilliant mechanical engineers building temples with zero 
tolerances using nothing but a hammer and wet sanding, their mathematic-heavy lives pro- 
duced rules we still live by. One of them is Phi. 


Simply put, Phi is the ratio of A to segment B when B is the same ratio to segment C. In 
other words: 
B C 
B=1.618XC 
A 


The reciprocal is true as a ratio of .618. In other words: C is to B what B is to A. We call 
that phi, with a lower case phi. 





C= .618 of B 
B= .618 of A 


You don’t have to memorize this, but for the record: 


Phi = |.6180339887 
phi = .6180339887 


Isn’t the yin and yang of that beautiful? Math and art have a lot in common. Phi and phi 
are like two sides of a face that compliment each other perfectly. In other words: beautiful. 


WAIT! Okay, you have your pencil in hand, ready to draw beautiful women, 
and | tricked you into a math class. Before you bolt, let me show you why 
you want to be aware of Phi when you draw the female form. 


Once our clever forefathers became aware of the Phi ratio, they began to see it every- 
where. And | mean that literally. Everywhere. From the spiral of snails and galaxies to the 
patterns on a butterfly’s wings; from the way tree limbs branch out and divide to the rings 
of Saturn; from the spacing of tones that make our music, to the vibrations of sub-atomic 
particles; from the dependability of the Fibonacci sequence to the pleasing shapes of our 
TVs and credit cards. Everything in existence seems to have Phi in common. 








We'll let the philosophy class argue over what that means to us as human critters on a big 
blue ball. This is art class, and guess what else is comprised of Phi ratios? You guessed tt... 
human beings. Namely, that beautiful woman you want to draw. 


The proportions of a woman align to Phi. There’s no guesswork to it. The shapes may vary 
but the ratios and proportions will remain the same. Draw a woman in the ratios the 
universe prefers and you will have a drawing that pleases the eye. When the ratios are off, 
the results are usually less attractive to us and babies won't toddle up to your art and coo. 


Now, replace the word ‘babies’ with “fans and patrons’ and you'll see why you want to 
know a little about Phi when you draw. 
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Okay, so the principle of Phi is that you can take a line, or measurement of some sort and 
split it into infinity. Not split in the middle because then you get into the freaky world of 
symmetry but split at 1.618 of the length. The two lines can then be split into Phi sections 
then those sections can be split into more Phi sections and so on, into infinity. That is the 
simple mechanics of Phi. In either direction, you can split or join sections, or measurements, 
ina Phi chain. 


Why would you do that? Because those sections 
and branches, all of them, are in perfect harmony to 
the whole. Mathematically, the sections form beautiful 
equations like the Fibonacci series and Pascal's Trian- 
gle. In architecture, these proportions form the stron- 
gest and most durable structures like the great pyra- 
mids. In music, everything about the octave breaks 
down to a Fibonacci series. In nature, trees, plants, 
color patterns, shells, animals, DNA, poetry, even pop- 
ulation growth... all branch out to a Fibonacci pattern. 








From black holes to sub-atomic bosons, everything resonates on a similar proportionate 
platform. And so should your drawings. 


This is why Leonardo da Vinci made all 
those sketchbook drawings showing 
bodies with measurements. He wasn't 
nailing down the proportions of just one 
man, but every man. The Vitruvian Man 
isn't a portrait, it’s a building schematic. 





So, that's about all the Brainiac data we 
need for one book. How do we take all 
that science into account when we sit 
down to draw a beautiful woman? And, 
you may point out, we've never seen the 
popular artists drawing a pinup girl with 
a pencil in one hand and a ruler in the 
other. And you'd be correct. 








Just being aware of how life and the 
universe is constructed is to your artis- 
tic advantage. Art isn’t an exact science 
but tt is very much aware. When da Vinci 
laid out The Last Supper to a Phi ratio 
he didn't need a calculator A few marks 
made with chalk and string were enough. The rest was inspiration. You've seen an artist 
make a few marks to lay out a portrait. If done correctly, those marks also fall into sweet 
spots that can be found on Phi measurements. 





Again, I'm not promoting a calculated approach to drawing so much as | am urging you to 
be aware of the world around you, the one you're trying to draw. Don’t waste time thinking 
your best drawing is a fluke because it’s not. You can do It again and again. 
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With the black line 
A being the height of 
the girl, the two tall _ 
gray lines beside it 
represent the B and 
C sections as mea- 
sured from the top 
of the head to the 
fingertips (when the 
hands are down by 
her side. This model is 
very uncooperative.) 
You can continue B/C 
divisions down to the 
sub-atomic world. Af- 
ter that... don’t know 
what to tell you! 








































Measuring from the feet 
up, the golden section is 
marked at the elbows 
above the waist. 


On a normal body, you can 
mark off the golden sections 
in countless ways. Every limb, 
bone and muscle Is in propor 
tion to something else, verti- 
cally and horizontally. Start 
crossing the lines and con- 
necting the dots and you can 
make perfect triangles and 
circles and boxes until your 
face turns blue. Either we're 
very geometric or geometry 
was invented to measure us. 
| suspect the latter; we're a 
rather vain species. 
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Okay, with all that in mind, let’s rejoin (for a moment) the standard How To 
Draw class and talk about starting your drawing of the figure. 


For beginners it usually starts with some loose circular forms that look like a 
ball on a pear, the shape of most every American cartoon character. Add a tail 
and ears and you have Bugs Bunny. Remove the chin and it's Homer Simpson. 
If you want to leave the world of animation: get control of that belly, measure 
out a human skeleton, and you can easily turn It into, oh say, our uncooperative 
model. 





This is probably as close as \ 

you will ever come to X-ray 

vision—one of the perks, or 
curses, of being an artist. 


Once you've drawn a couple thousand figures using the pear you will find your- 
self diving straight into figure drawing without a template. This gives you a more 
lyrical, flowing line from the beginning. 


As an artist you want to be able to look at people and see the mechanics of 
their form in motion. Torso, arms, legs, feet, hands, neck, head, fingers... it’s all a 
substructure that lies just beneath the skin on every person, even your dream 
girl. And with Phi in mind, we know it’s a carefully balanced structure, measured 
out to proportions that even an alien would recognize because the ratios are 
truly universal. Wherever that alien is from he will have seen these proportions 
in the universe around him. Or her. Or it. Whatever. 
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No details in these preliminary sketches, = 
but the beauty is evident from the first Lean over, look left, 
; look right, pour the 
lines. That's because they are the right lines. ; 
te! ee etal wine... the body is 
ts easier to evaluate t e rignt or wrong always doing some- 
of the drawing before it becomes compli- 


: thing, even if it’s 
cated with details. just a sigh. 
















Once you have the 
drawing laid out to 
this degree filling 
in the details is 
worry free fun. 










Draw the people 

around you in res- 

\ taurants and coffee 

shops. One minute 
sketches are a 

great way to make 
drawing second 
nature to you. 
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The lady at left took only a couple of minutes to draw. 
Every line | made is visible, nothing has been erased. See 
any Phi marks? Any faint skeletal lines? No, there aren't 
any. All the stuff I’ve talked about is there, | just didn’t 
need to draw it to see it. You get that way after drawing 
the pear a million times. That’s why you don't see artists 
drawing figures with a ruler in one hand. The measure- 
ments are in their head, guiding their pencil as they eye- 
ball the relationships of the figure and Its appendages. 





Try this exercise: 

Stare at the lady, then try to visualize her on a blank 
piece of paper Don't look at the drawing itself, look at 
the person in the drawing as if you're trying to memo- 
rize her because you'll never see her again. That kind of 
look. Now look at a blank white paper and try to see 
her there, using the image and details burned into your 
brain. If you can get a sense of seeing her there then you 
are experiencing what the artist tries to do with every 
drawing: imagine it on the paper then chase your imagi- 
nation with a pencil and nail tt down. You imagine the 
head, the tall body, the blonde wavy hair, the black dress, 
the attitude of the hands, the high heels... she’s beautiful 
and you haven't even drawn the face yet. 


See how that works? No rulers, no sci- 
ence talk, no live models to work from, 
just your imagination and a basic un- 
derstanding of how long you want your 
arms and legs to be on the pear Not 
so mysterious when you think of it that 
way, is tt? There's a lot of knowledge be- 
hind your decisions, of course, but you 
only have to learn that stuff once then 
you can use it on every drawing for the 
rest of your life. 


Beauty is not in the details, beauty Is 
there from the second line you draw 
and depends on how you relate it to the 
first, the third to the second, and so on. 


Drawing is about the relationships of 
lines and forms to each other. Beautiful 
is when you get it right. 
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Looking at Julie on the left, we see everything we've talked about so far: the core body with 
independent suspension, strong limbs and Phi proportions. 


We talked about breasts in How To Draw Women, but Julie’s pose, with chest forward and 
arms back, brings up a good point. Full breasts like Julie's will have an adaptive bustline that 
changes depending on what she is wearing and how she Is moving. For instance, cleavage. 
Breasts do not form a cleavage unless something pushes them together So while Julie has 
no cleavage in this pose, a bra would change that.Also, be aware that it is unusual for both 
breasts to be the exact same size, but artists try to draw them that way. Again, don’t let 
the pursuit of symmetry trip you up. It's not natural to your subject. 


Continuing down to the stomach and hips; one greatly affects the other and there are three 
basic types. 





The three hips above are the basis for most feminine forms. 


Above left are the low hips. With this shape, fat collects primarily at the top of the legs 
where they meet the hips. If this body type gains a lot of weight it will be pear shaped. 
Because the distance between the shoulders and hips is accentuated, this body shape can 
appear long waisted. 


In the middle are the square hips. This woman will appear to have a higher waistline than 
the low hips woman. She may also wear her clothing and belts higher, which makes her legs 
seem longer. A lot of models have this body shape. If this body type gains a lot of weight It 
will be apple shaped, meaning the waist will be the widest part. Because weight tends to 
collect in the mid-section of this body the legs are often slender. 





On the right are the narrow hips. This athletic, Peter Pan shape is also commonly found on 
the sadly underweight so be careful what you are trying to depict. If this body type gains 
a lot of weight the result is a barrel-chested, thick shoulders look and clothes will hang 
straight down. 
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The shoulders lead the body; where they 
turn the body is bound to follow. 





There, | just gave you the secret to golf, 
diving, judo and throwing a punch that will 
break something. 


You might want to remember this while 
drawing, too. Wherever your woman turns, 
her shoulders turn first and lead her there. 
The shoulders pull the body around while 
the hips pull the legs around. We have in- 
dependent suspension and the two often 
get out of parallel to each other Their twists 
and turns are coordinated by a brain that 
uses them to keep us balanced and moving 
through physical demands. From the outside, 
the results can be gorgeous. 
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Pull an unconscious man behind you 
and you will have to lean forward to 
drag his dead weight. Try it. In doing 


Y)) so we will get this view of you, looking 


down on your shoulders as you lean 
forward. 


Don't be afraid to draw figures at 
angles you haven't practiced. Draw- 
ing the body in different perspectives 
is fun. It teaches you to think about 
what you're drawing in the first place... 
that torso with all it's parts and lovely 
bones attached. 


Once you have the body parts where 
you need them to be in the drawing, 
you can work on making them attrac- 
tive. The women | draw tend to have 
medium width shoulders with long 
muscles, as if they are swimmers or 
surfers. They can run, throw a ball and 
hold a yoga pose longer than us. Me- 
dia will tell them to lose 20 pounds, 
and they will refuse. 


This is what square hips look like from 
behind. By now you understand that 
by bringing her left shoulder back 
Francine has twisted her spine left 
and the torso followed. The hips, of 
course, don’t care. They don't take or 
ders from the shoulder so they stay 
planted and there you go, the classic 
pin-up pose. 


In all fairness to the body's mechani- 
cal engineering though, the shoulders 
managed that turn only because the 
hips allowed them. Notice the right 
shoulder jutting forward in order to 
let the left shoulder come back. That 
shifts weight to the right leg, which 
has moved back half a step to main- 
tain balance. The turn compresses the 
left side of the body and stretches the 
right side. 


Women are flexible. Draw that. 








| am a cartoonist because | see line, not light. 
| draw the shape of things, painters show you 
how light hits rt. 


Though | do love the way light reacts to us. 
The sketch at left of Francine bending over a 
light is reminiscent of a famous photo soldiers 
carried for morale in WWII. Actress Rita Hay- 
worth posed in lingerie for a glamour shot but 
the overhead flash failed and she was lit solely 
by the low-sitting camera flash. The effect high- 
lighted her shape like this, accentuating her body 
in ways that made soldiers want to win the war 
and come home to her 





| find inspiration in moments like that. That pho- 
to was like a market test: What do people like 
in a pin-up? People haven't changed. Apply the 
lessons learned to your own art and that is one 
less wheel you have to reinvent. 
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When you lift the shoulders the chest fol- 
lows and the torso ts stretched. This can 
be a beautiful sight, giving you the oppor 
tunity to draw those long muscles doing 
something flattering. 


Okay, connecting the independent. sus- 
pension of the shoulders and hips is the 
spine. All the soft stuff in the middle will 
move, stretch and scrunch depending on 
how the shoulders-hips-spine rig moves. 


About that spine. We talked about it 
in How To Draw Women; about why 
a woman can carry a nine pound baby 
without leaning backwards because her 
spine is made differently than a man’s, and 
has greater flexibility in the lumbar sec- 
tion. This is distinctly feminine, so don’t 
forget it when drawing. 





If you ever see a man in this pose, call an 
ambulance because his back is broken. 


en sketch on the left 


ed 





















is something interesting to 
do... draw the body as if it 
has parts that require as- 
sembly. Every major joint Is 
a separate attachment; like 
a doll. This approach helps 
you to stop thinking of the 
flow from top to bottom 
} and helps you build each 
part with its own esthetic 
beauty. What are the pretti- 
est hips, the prettiest thighs, 
the prettiest calves? And 
so on. When you've drawn 
that, pull it apart. (right) 








Sometimes in comics all you 
need is the slightest suggestion of 
shoulders to let you know how 
the girl is standing and what her 
mood ts. Don't overdraw it. 
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There's no telling how many necks you've seen in 
your life,but when it’s time to draw one doing any- 
thing out of the ordinary, you many find yourself 
struggling. Remember, the neck Is not a short arm 
filled with muscle. Spine, trachea, arteries, larynx, 
nerves, tendons... the neck is literally a lifeline be- 
tween the head and body. That's why predators 
go for the neck, not an arm. Respect that fragility 
when you draw tt. 


The small of the back is 
an intersection of dips 
and swells caused by 
the muscles of the low- 
er back and hips. Some 
women have dimples 
here, some don't. Some 
have deep spines, other 
have a flatter surface. It’s 
' the artist's choice. 





The two major muscles up front 
are called the Sternocleidomas- 
toid. Where they join the sternum 
leaves a noticeable dip doctors 
call the jugular notch. Dracula 
loved this spot. He looked right 
over a lady's swelling cleavage to 
admire her “lovely ucipital map- 
lary”. Weirdo. 





When people are young and their skin is 
healthy and tight, the skin between chin and 
neck Is stretched taut, creating a sheer under 
hang that casts a shadow on the neck. With 
my spare style, | draw very few shadows but 
even | have to include this one. 


Usually, but not always, the clavicle (collar 
bone) is evident. Prominence is usually weight 
dependent, but not always. The little variances 
in each of us allow for things like clavicles, el- 
bows, wrist bones and knuckles to be more or 
less visible. You can use these options to help 
set a profile for your drawing. What you do 
or don't show will affect the opinions people 
form of your drawn girl on sight. 
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Rachel (from Rachel Rising) is a good example of the 
BUT YOU SEE HER face | like to draw. Thick hair adds drama to scenes 
— DON'T YoU 7 when | need it. The eyebrows are natural; not skinny, 
plucked lines. The nose is turned up; not too short, 
not too long. The bottom lip is fuller than the top. | 


She's WHY ; always try to not have too strong a chin but that is 
YOU'RE HIDING 4 











hard to fight when the character is emoting. In the 
panel to the left, you can see the upturned nose and 
a slight jut to the chin that comes from setting your 
teeth with potential aggression. 








At right you can see the same 
face head on. Notice the line 
that emphasises the upturned 
nose. Also notice the eyes go 
up on the outside corners. | 
feel this adds intensity; the op- 
posite of sleepy. 








Another look with the profile at full rest. 
The hair becomes part of the appeal in this 
image, flowing and hanging in art nouveau 
fashion. But the size and alignment of this 
ady’s features are the key to her beauty; 
any changes would make a big difference. 
Make the nose bigger the top lip longer, the 
forehead more sloped, the chin weaker or 
stronger, and she's a different person. Even 
the amount of overbite to her teeth Is key 
to the whole face. She’s lucky, she was Just 
drawn that way—l had to figure it out by 
years of trial and error. 












































The face of Francine in turnaround. 
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In Strangers In Paradise, | want- 
ed an ensemble cast of young 
people that we could relate 
to and like. The three women 
were very different but they 
became best friends. Here you 
see the challenge of an artist 
like me needing three leading 
women. My quirks and habits 
are on every face... the eyes, 
nose, mouths... they're very 
much alike, aren't they? Yet they 
maintain they're — individuality, 
even when side by side. | did 
this with different hair styles, 
body types and body language. 
You can tell on sight which one 
is hyper, which one is motherly 
and which one is a smartass 
(left to right). That personality 
comes from within to control 
the face. 


The fun part of this is the same personality can be portrayed via any art style. | don’t have 
to draw Francine a certain way every time to make her look like Francine. | can draw 
her Peanuts style and you still know who she ts. | can draw her animation style and you 
recognize her. | can draw her like a 1901 magazine illustration—say, a Gibson Girl—and 
she would still shine as Francine. She is Francine no matter what shell you drop her into. 
If we put these three ladies in identical cars and watched them drive down the freeway, 
you would be able to tell which one was which. You draw the shell but you're revealing the 


driver inside. 


OKAY, SO YOU 
GOT ME ON THE 
PEE-PEE PART... 
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We talked about it in How 
To Draw Women—the life 
force within each of us that 
makes the eyes shine and 
the smiles glow. Bring that 
energy to your drawings. 
Even at rest, a woman ra- 
diates warmth and energy. 
That's life. You're drawing 
ife, in the big wonderous 
sense. 






























You're not draw- 
ing “a model”— 
you're drawing a 
force of nature. 





‘m always careful to show that 
Francine carries a few extra 
pounds because that's real life. 

The superhero genre of comics 
portrays all heroes and most all 
villains as superfit. How they find 
time to leave the gym and _ fight f 
crime or create crime, | don't 
K 
a 





now. For this perplexing reason 
one | don’t draw superhero com- 
ics. As my mother-in-law would say, 
“Not my pig, not my farm.” 











Francine is you and me and most 
everybody in real life. And that's [ 
why we love her 
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Have you noticed there are two basic types of hands on a woman? One type, the fingers 
can curl back up high from the first knuckle, particularly the little finger In fact the little fin- 
ger is often sitting up in a cocked position. The fingers are often long and delicate. The wrist 
bone is prominent. (Whether or not the delicate hand is always attached to a prominent 
wrist bone, I'm not prepared to say, but it does seem that way. ) The other type of hand ts 
more athletic. The fingers do not bend up and back; they coordinate together This hand is 
stronger. See the two types above, holding the leaf. 


It's been my highly subjective observation that the delicate hand belongs to a woman who 
does not possess a lot of physical ability or coordination. This woman often has a bruise on 
her leg from bumping into things, her back right tire has scuff marks from turning into curbs, 
and if she throws a ball at you she will miss. This is the hand of Francine. 


The strong hand belongs to a woman who Is coordinated and athletically capable. This hand 
cannot pull its fingers back like the delicate hand. This hand belongs to a woman who can 
play sports well, fire a gun accurately, drive a muscle car and throw a ball down your throat 
from across the room. This is the hand of Katchoo. 





Whether or not you have ever consciously thought about this before, you probably know 
it on some level. When | include details like this in my drawings, | believe it registers in 
people’s minds and informs their opinion of the woman in the drawing, just as it does in 
real life. 


When | showed my first comic book story to a pro he first flipped through the art looking 
at the hands. He said ‘‘Good hands.” | replied, “I knew you'd look for that.” Hands are like a 
litmus test for artists. Because they are so expressive, they are key to story art but they're 
not easy to draw correctly. Take the time to watch the hands of people and notice how 
they match not only the person but also their capability. 
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Okay, let's talk about The Other 


a 


you can't 





talent and it's all you see about the piece from 


then on. 


This is caused by the artist's own eyes or rath- 
er a dominant eye than takes priority over the 
other in aligning depth of field. Compensate for 
this by flipping your drawing and looking at it 





Eye. You draw 
a face, draw a good eye, then spend the rest of 
the day trying to draw the other eye to match. 
Head on portraits are the toughest to get 

right. It always seems like one of the eyes is 

off. Once you see this misalignment in a drawing, 
unsee It. You may fi find misaligned eyes 





_ 
WM 


“The Other Eye”, Bee a after correction. 


from the back side (lightbox or computer scan) so that your eyes have “switched places” in 
looking at the drawing. You will be surprised by how normal it can look one way,then how 


way-off it looks from the other side. 


| hate to even point this out; my own work is guilty on so many counts. You get one ex- 
ample of this out me then your assignment is to never again look for it in my art. Thanks! 





' Lastly, | need to say something about 


ine work in general. With so many 
things to think about when drawing, 
we sometimes forget to just let the 
pencil go. The tighter you work, the 
ess lyrical and organic your linework 
becomes. It's a daily balance to get the 
form you want but the line you love. 
Whether you work best by beginning 
with circles and pears or Just loose 
lines that infer a shape, the goal is to 














/ find the way that's best for you. Every 


artist is different and some achieve 
gorgeous results through methods you 
may find awkward. In the end, it's the 
art people remember not how you 
made it. But one thing is for sure, 

the only way to get to a special lev- 
el with your art is to draw your way 


‘there. And if you have to draw you 


might as well draw something beauti- 
ful, right? 


| recommend drawing women. 
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Beautiful is largely a matter of opinion but truth doesn’t care about our opinions. And the 
truth about women is that they are beautiful. Period. You can debate the beauty of art, but 


you can't debate the beauty of women. 


f you bring that love and respect to your art, you 


will find your own way of capturing the magic, and | promise you, people will thank you for 


your efforts. There are a lot of things peo 


ple want to avoid in this world. The art of beautiful 


women is not one of them. So follow your heart, make the first lines count, add the details 





you love and give it energy. Nothing com 
is a treasure worth keeping. 
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pares to the real thing, but a snapshot of a miracle 


Okay. So you're an artist. 





HOW 10 DRAW FUNNY 
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You can draw a cartoon if you want—you don't need me to show you how—but 
maybe your cartoons haven't struck a chord with people. They admire your ability 
but you're not getting the ‘Love it!” and ‘'Can’t wait to see more!” reaction you want. 
You know there's something missing but you can’t put your finger on it. Despite 
your obvious skill and ability, successful cartooning is eluding you. You have a prob- 
lem and you don't even know where to begin finding a solution. In effect, you've 


hit a 


wall. 





You're not going to find an answer in the average art instruction book or in an 
internet search because the wall you've hit is positioned just past the point where 
teachers dwell. Understanding what people respond to isn't taught in a typical art 


class. Anybody beyond the wall is 
did it or they're not inclined to sh 


If you can draw that’s not what's 
t can be a wonderful cartoonist. Once you get to a competent level of ability, 
the difference between failure an 


artist 





a working pro who either has no idea how they 
are their knowledge. 


keeping you from cartooning success. A lousy 








don’t need a better pen or cuter 
ing in the first place. The answer to How to draw funny is found in the Why. 


d success is—you guessed it—in the mind. You 
characters, you need to know why you're draw- 
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“Winning isn’t funny.” 
—Charles M. Schulz 


So says the man who made funny drawings that made the world laugh for 50 years and 
counting. If Schulz said tt you can take it to the bank. He did. No cartoonist was more suc- 
cessful than the creator of the world’s most lovable loser, Charlie Brown. 


Want to consider that for a moment? Okay, consider this: 


Joe was born with good looks, a sharp mind and a wonderful personality. He sailed through 
school at the top of his class, used his doctorate to invent something the world loved and 
became very wealthy. Joe’s beautiful wife and kids adored him and he never let them down. 
Now Joe is retired and devotes all his time to his family, his many charities, and a priceless 
collection of something or other 


That's not funny, is it? 





That's because winners aren’t funny. Winning isn’t funny. Nothing about winning is funny. It’s 
admirable, but not funny. 


Okay so, gird your loins, dear hearts, because we're marching into the heart of Politically 
Incorrect territory here... 


Who and what do you think makes us laugh? 
| don't want to be the first one to say It. You say it. Out loud. 
That's right: losers. 


If winning isn’t funny, then the laughter must be coming from the other side of the spec- 
trum... losing. 


We laugh at people who are losing... losing the battle with logic or a faulty door knob, a 
wardrobe malfunction, a web of lies coming untangled, a crabby boss ora pair of pants that 
won't stay up... the list is endless. And the harder the loser tries the more we laugh. Shame 
on us, | know, but that's the way we're wired. 


Picture Joe The Winner walking on stage to accept his umpteenth Humanitarian Award. 
He slips on a banana peel and goes down. The audience chuckles with restraint. He gets 
up, slips again, and down. Audience laughs. Trying to be a good sport, Joe smiles through 
his irritation, stands up, takes one step and—SLIP!—right down again. Now the audience is 
howling with laughter Joe The Winner may have won in life, but he’s losing the battle with 
this banana peel and the crowd loves it. 


Nobody laughed when Joe did everything right. But insert one awkward moment and he is 
ours. Welcome to the club, Joe... now you're human. Now we can relate to you. 


8! 


Making cartoons about losing in life is tricky. You can't be callous. You can’t make fun of real 
pain and suffering or injuries that will never go away. No, the only time we laugh is when 
we can identify with the character... and we're pulling for them. We hoped Charlie Brown 
would fly the kite past the tree, just once. We hoped Calvin and Hobbes would make it 
down the hill intact in their little red wagon, just once. We hoped Opus the penguin would 
win the day, just once. They never did but we were pulling for them because we liked them. 
The cartoonist made us like them because the cartoonist had empathy for the human 
struggle. If the cartoonist had been evil incarnate his cartoons would have been heartless 
and cruel and we would have turned away in disgust. 











Fragile stuff, this losing for fun and profit. 


Here’s an example of what I’m talking about. The pages below and at right are from Strang- 
ers In Paradise, issue #39. The loser in SiP is Freddie. He brings most of it upon himself, but 
there is something decent at his core and he keeps trying. That tugs on our hearts. SiP #39 
shows the reality (below) and the allegorical (right) of Freddie's life. 
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In the real life sequence, we see a sad man going home alone. Even nature is dumping on 
him and the door number that used to look like No. | now looks like No One. 


Freddie spends the issue thinking about the love of his life, Francine, and how he has blown 
several chances to be with her To illustrate the chances from enlightened viewpoints, | 
drew Freddie and the SiP cast in the styles of several popular cartoonists, such as Wat- 
terson, Breathed and Schulz. (That’s why you see a Schulz style Freddie leaning on Charlie 
Brown's meditating wall on page 3). 





The page below shows a Watterson style Freddie with his invisible friend, Harvey the rab- 
bit (might as well steal from the best). Freddie’s boyish emotions for his Francine dilemma 
run strong. He's up, he’s down, but in the end he's really battling himself. This means he's 
never going to win and we know it. Harvey knows it.And in this issue of SIP Freddie finally 
knows it. It’s heartbreaking, really, but you can write about the deepest wounds if you do so 
with care and compassion for the subject. Seeing Freddie's inner child takes the sting out of 
the painful reality we're examining. 











IF IT'S ANY CONSOLATION, 


SHE'S IN TENNESSEE 
I KNOW WHERE FRANCINE 15, 


WITH HER MOTHER . THEY 
HAVE A HOUSE IN THE 
COUNTRY, JUST OUTSIDE 
NASHVILLE, 
JIMINY 
WOOTERS! 


ILL CALL INFORMATION 
AND GET HER NUMBER! 
NO? |'LLGET ON A PLANE 
AND SURPRISE HERM 
THAT WAY SHE'LL KNOW 
1M SERIOUS! /'.L WIN 
HER BACK? You'Lt SEE? 


WHERE? 
TELL ME! 





















SOWHAT? I1!5 NOT 
Too LATE! PEOPLE 
CHANGE THEIR Minds! 


[_s 
I'LL WIN BACK THE 
LOVE OF MYLIFE, AND 
THEN NOBoPY WiLL 
EVER CALL FREDDIE 
FEMUR A LOSER 
AGAIN ? 





r YES SHE 15! way 
ELSE WOULD SHE 


SAYS SHE'S REJECT ME? ; 
LOST ALOT OF 
WEIGHT... SRE 

LOOKS GREAT ! 
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If you think about it, losing is at the heart of all literature. The story is always about some- 
body losing something. It’s the same with cartoons, but where a novel can deal with losing 
a war a cartoon deals with more immediate challenges, such as losing an argument. 





“l said I'd live with you and have your children... 
I didn't say I'd MARRY you!” 


Some cartoonists draw themselves in their work, using their own experiences, painful 
memories and embarrassments to lend their work authenticity. I've no doubt that the adult 
Charlie Brown now goes by the name Charles M. Brown and draws a comic strip that adult 
Lucy thinks Is stupid. 


Drawing upon yourself is a proven method for comic fodder if you're brave enough to put 
the truth on paper for all the world to see. But you still need a keen eye for observation 
to capture the truth and times of the world at large. Even Charlie Brown lived in a large 
neighborhood full of kids and animals we all knew by name. 
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Obviously losing is not exclusive to man against man. It can be man against anything: nature, 
logic, machinery, the laws of physics, tradition, government, good judgement, vice, expecta- 
tions, habits, science... or maybe it’s just losing the fight against sugar 





“Hey lady, if you're goin’ in there, would you get us 
another box of Sugar Bombs? Mikey’s been cut off.” 


There's nothing funny about stuffing your kid full of sugar, but it sure is funny when Mikey 
does it. 


Notice | used the girl two different ways in these cartoons. In the first, she was the funny 
girl with her own logic—a comedy staple since the dawn of time, especially in male-female 
duos—while in the second she is the “straight man” off which the younger generation 
bounces their own goofy logic. 


| wish Mikey would stop that. He’s making me nervous. 
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At one point in Strangers In Paradise, the cast plays out their relationships in a comedy farce 
of the superhero genre. Naturally Freddie is the super-villain but that proves to be more 
than the poor guy can handle.You gotta love his determination though. Freddie soon blows 
up the world and has to face 7 billion angry people in the afterlife. Heaven isn’t happy with 
him erther—the traffic jam at the Pearly Gates is incredible. 


ENTED A\ How AM | SUPPOSED TO 
AOMIC LASER I THOUGHT WE AGREED TAKE OVER THE WORLD WITH 
TO SAVE OUR MONEY A DISHWASHER, CASEY 2! 
BLASTER ?! FOR A DISHLJASHER ! HUH? THINK ABOUT IT! 


FREDDIE 211 


a} 


V Ape 


SOMETIMES | WONDER. 
HOL) WE EVER GOT 
MARRIED / 


i "Co YOU GET TIRED 
Pa in THANG ! ~ OF PULLING 
PW PANSIES, GINE 
ME ACALL] 
yl YA' HEAR ? 


” 


Q ! 


a ——S\ 
JUST WAIT TIL I'4 
SUPREME RULER, 
Weel 
Wo O 
hE PALACE 


MONKEY/ 





| don't pick on Freddie for all my SiP comic relief. On this page, Francine suffers through 
something we can all identify with: the pain and humiliation of that first day at the gym. Oh 
you laugh, but more people have died in gyms than in blimps. So... yeah. 


Who hasn't been in the gym with the super-fit trainer proposing you “‘start easy’ with 3,000 
reps at 600 pounds. Yeah, work it. Feels good, doesn't it? 













AT FIRST | PICTURED SOMETHING SUBTLE. 
SOMETHING SO CLEVER IN (T's CONCEPT AND 
EXECUTION THAT NO OVERWEIGHT JURY 
WOULD EVER CONVICT ME, BUT INSTEAD 
WOULD PRAISE ME FOR MY INGENUITY / 


BEING THE SWEET- NATURED GIRL 

THAT 1 AM, 1 RESOLVED TO LET 

MONICA LIVE LONG ENOUGH TO GET 

ME IN SHAPE. BUT AFTER THAT, 
IT WAS CURTAINS! 





ui 


Ke 


D 


SF] 


A 





BUT THEN, I'D NEED A 
CALIFORNIA_JURY FOR 
THAT, WOULDN'T | ? 





HOWEVER, ALL MY MERCIFUL. 

GOODWILL WENT OUT THE WINDOW HERE FRANCINE, 
ONCE MONICA BEGAN TORTUR- TUG ON THIS TIL 
ING ME WITH HER ARRAY OF 1 GET BACK. 
MANIACAL MACHINES! 


A MoNicA, 
FY PHONE. 
Zz 

a 


BY THE END OF THAT FIRST 
WORKOUT | DECIDED TO 
KILL MONICA WITH THE 
NEAREST BLUNT, HEAVY 
OBJECT AROUND... 


My BuTT! 
THAT'S IT... \D SIT ON HER! "LET ME LIVE S” SHE'D HOWL. 


I'D SIT ON HER TIL SHE SCREAMED “DIES YOU BUTTLESS FREAK!" 
FOR MERCY AND POUNDED THE I'D SMILE, KNOWING MY 


CARPET INRECIPROCAL PAIN! MEASUREMENTS WERE 
SAFE ONCE MORE FROM 
THE TYRANNY OF FITNESS! 


ray 


\ON'T IT? 
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This is legal in my state. 
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We should talk about style. 


Art, style... not the same thing, Any drawing is art. How it’s drawn is style. People ignore 
art every day, but they'll stop and stare at style. You need a style if you want an audience. 
Your style is your voice to the world. If you do it right, the world will recognize your ''voice”’ 
anywhere. If you'd like to take over the world—which | think is up for grabs at the mo- 
ment—you need style. 


You'll notice I've already used four or five art styles in this book. The cartoons I’m sharing 
for this lesson span many years. You never stop learning, changing, evolving, hopefully into a 
style all your own. In the beginning | copied everybody | liked. That's the most organic way 
| know to learn and | highly recommend it. The learn-from-masters method is used by all 
creative people, whether it's art, music or writing, Stand on the shoulders of giants to get a 
head start on your journey otherwise you will find yourself wasting precious time struggling 
with puzzles somebody else has already solved. Plus, it’s fun to mix things up, trying this and 
that. The more ground you cover the more you will know about what does and doesn’t 
work for you. The opinions you form will shape your style. 





"She looks so natural.” 
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Style doesn’t have to be elaborate. Sometimes style is a da Vinci, sometimes it’s one perfect 
line, like the Nike logo. No cartoonist had more style than George Herriman. His crudely 
drawn comic strip, Krazy Kat, was in fact a brilliant work that painted a Freudian world 
stripped of everything but the immediate. Cartoonist Larry Marder worked with the same 
de-objectification in his Mensa-level work titled Beanworld. Strip away everything but the 
point and you'll find there's nothing left to write about but the truth. 


If you've never tried this style of cartooning, | suggest you give it a shot. The cartoon below 
is an entire romance novel on one page. Or movie, for those who don't like to read. 





A Love Story 


ApninAac 
re lela lee fall 
P[alalalalal® 
S2eSoo0 
aol [oor] 5 
3 [RJoal al.2|.e].7 
a [o-oo 1 
a JE da [eae tfar 
-4slar[ar|aelacler 


| like drawing expressions. | rely on them to enforce the impact of my writing. When | want 
to draw a scene but don’t want to get bogged down in the task of drawing | work with two 
characters | call Bik & Beep. They're fun, fast to draw and they can do anything (but mostly 
they argue). This visual style is rooted in old school cartooning; everything from pre-war 
animation to Jules Feiffer Loosen it up and you'd be close to James Thurber 


= Red or blue Neither. 
eae Me wich one? tn ndapendes 
\ / 


se 


2 





Looks, € You wast me the 
gome , You lave to Pic 


No, wo. Red os blve ‘ a beam! RED of BuvE.,. 
That's your choice - Tats THE CHOICE! Aba 
Anything else 15 vst pee me! YoulRé RED AMD peaegie 
a waste ot iife i ne a.vaivd Five OR dey HAVE lin POR BoTu- 
Eg oR . 
/ To HATE 0 y 









You CA”'T BE FOR 


Bott! RED oRBLVE, 
wuict ONE Do fou HATE Can you pot 
AND DESPISE a4 iTHt ALL Okay Fine. Are me oA Your 
YoIR MIGHT! = Fypprel you a reddish Do- Wet Tal--To 
\ / ° purple er a list 2 
bluish purple j* 


C 
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Why are we so funny when we argue? Because we're so sure we're right. 


| need two things in order to be funny here. One, | draw exaggerated body language. 
There's just something funny about cartoon characters talking and yelling at the top of their 
lungs. Two, | exaggerate the truth about red vs blue in America. Or do I? 
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A style cousin to old school comics strips and 
cartoons is the magazine cartoon. The range 





of styles in magazine cartoons is endless, of panes ° 
course, but the one that comes to mind for es Mh. 
me is the simple pen. Ge iad 
Roe 7 
The simple pen is meant to look like a quick vf ‘ 
sketch of a great idea captured almost on the UY (), ue 
spot by a clever cartoonist who managed to | 
walk in on something. With this approach, | 
the looser the funnier. Charles Basotti, Liza Sx iN a 











Donnelly, Leo Cullum and Michael Maslin i a ‘| 
are four masters of this style. Research their Cy 


work, laugh and learn. “No! We're out of remote controls. All gone!” 





“You're my favorite project.” 


Sometimes the simplest moments are the most delicious. Something said in casual conver 
sation catches the ear of the other as a big red flag. This kind of remark can come from any 
of us at any time and it’s the cartoonist's job to catch it when it happens. 


In the case of this couple, she is saying something that will stick with him for a while. To 


capture the moment, all that matters is the way they look when she says it.| don’t want you 
looking at anything but them, so nothing else was drawn. It works. 
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The concepts of funny loser and simple style work together nicely for single panel car 
toons mostly because cartoon losers make strong first impressions. Losers may be hard 
to identify in real life, but in the world of comics, you know one when you see one. We 
make sure of it. 


Take the panel below for example; clearly a lovely couple enjoying an online dating app 
first meeting. Marilyn is obviously captivated by Howard's charisma, contemplating what to 
name their children. Howard is barely repressing his primal desires for Marilyn while staying 
attentive to her needs. This couple is sexual dynamite. 


No? Oh.Then it must be the other way... the losing version. 













=| 


—————— 


e: 
MANY 


Marilyn found it impossible to stay awake when Howard 
began the counter argument to his personal string theory. 
“No more dating apps,” she slurred, then blacked out. 


Notice that | broke one of the cardinal rules of good writing when | wrote: 
“No more dating apps,” she slurred, then blacked out. 


The correct way to write that is: 
“No more dating apps,” she said with a slur then blacked out. 





The problem is, the correct way is not as funny. Timing is everything in humor, and too many 
words—even in a cartoon—spoil the joke. Strunk and White would not be happy with my 
caption, but | would retort that there isn’t one thing funny in that little grammatical bible. 
So, here we enter the unsponsored area of cartooning... the area where we must simplify 
grammar and punctuation to make things work. Cartoonists strive for words that read 
verbatim to characters, not narrative. And correct punctuation in a cartoon would be like 
actors quoting the punctuation in their lines—too much information. Cartooning works 
best when delivered as a zip line to the point. Everything else, even the language used, is 
optional and fully customizable. 





A well-intentioned junior editor corrected the grammar on a Peanuts cartoon once and 
the mild-mannered Schulz blew a fuse. Changing the punctuation changed the meaning of 
the line. Great cartoonists have an expert grasp of grammar, then bend it to their will for 
maximum effect. 
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Add a few details, some shading, 
and cross-hatching to your simple 
ine drawings and your cartoon 
can change dramatically. 





t's the cross-hatching that gives 
this cartoon the nighttime look 
that makes the joke obvious. 
Since | was drawing this cartoon 
with a pen | stuck with the same 
pen for the large area of black | 
wanted, but you could easily draw 
this same scene with ink washes 
or pencils or in full color The de- 
cision is your choice of style. Any 
style can work, in the right hands. 


= 
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The cartooning style used here, 
with the hose-like limbs, fat feet 
with a few cross lines for wrin- 
kles and depth, sharp lines both 
straight and flowing to indicate 
fabrics and shadows, the amount 
i of white space versus black... it’s 
Dt | DEW Lap WA| all in the style of the editorial car 
4 toons. Editorial cartoonists are a 
iI AL tT world unto themselves. [hey are 
Ye VP? Molt d often fantastic draftsmen a de- 
veloped this style for its ability to 
reproduce well on cheap paper. 
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Finally, Frieda came up with the 
perfect solution to Jules’ snoring. 


As a rule, editorial cartoonists were Political Science majors who could draw. They were 
regarded as journalists of consequence and considered themselves to be newspapermen 
and women in the purest sense. Most were anchored to a large paper, with their work syn- 
dicated around the country. This long-honored art form has declined with the newspapers, 






































began 


the Jee 





The history of comic strips and their 
How To book, but we have to salute 1 
search the subject and learn whose shoulders you're standing on. 
most professional artists a work of art 


D first 





production. 





Eugene, Popeye's little jung 
small size and ability to solve any problem, 
when tl 


Many of our popular expressions came from comic strips. “Happiness Is...(fill in the blank) 
ife in Peanuts as “Happiness is a warm puppy.’ 





The words “goon” and “Jeep” first appeared in Elzie Segar’s newspaper strip Popeye. 
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generation or more before you began cartooning. 


YouRE tHE ONE Wiio Peo- 
PoSED To ME! YOU'RE 
WE ONE WHO KEPT A PIC- 
TURE oF ANOTHER GiRL- 
IN YouR WALLET THE 
stage] ¥ EE WE ae 


Don't TRY TO PUT THIS OFF 
ONME, FREDDIE FEMURE 


RRIED. 


rocKo inne. | | qosreaL Tae 
AS O OL 

eareate Res PRETTY LIES So pa 

CAME ONTo ME! | | coucD BOINK ME: 


ano YOURE 7H ONE DURE CRA 
who MADE 4 CoMPLETE URE CRA2Z/ 
FOOL oF WIMGELF PRE - ABOUT HER}! 
TENDING To BE INDIF- 
FERENT WHEN EVERY- 

BoDY KNOWS... 





tt goes without saying that if you can draw a single panel cartoon you can draw a comic 
strip so many editorial cartoonists also drew a strip for fun and extra income. Before the 
internet, the world relied on newspapers for in-depth news and syndication could be very 
rewarding. Because space was limited competition was fierce and only the best rose to the 
top. Consequently, many of the top comic strips had to be, and were, brilliant. 


Eugene 


t appeared in the strip in 1936, two years before the first “jeep wagons’ were in 
e pet, was very popular with America. Known for his 
Eugene the Jeep was in the public consciousness 
he government's little transport vehicle came along needing a name. 





place in American culture is far too big for my little 
the greats we're emulating so | recommend you re- 
Don't kid yourself. Show 
t and they'll show you a precedent that was made a 
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Bottom line... it’s all about characters. 


It doesn't matter how pretty your art is if you don’t have great characters to draw. And 
great art won't keep readers interested for the simple reason that they're called ‘readers’ 
not “‘lookers”’. 


Readers will overlook crappy art to read a great story. They will even remain loyal through 
times of lean story lines if they love the characters. It's not the art they love, it’s not the 
clever words, it’s not even you the creator, they love. No, it’s the characters they fall in love 
with. Everything else, including the creator is just a delivery mechanism. If your ego can 
handle that you're going to be just fine. 





When the cast of Strangers In Paradise developed a cult following | felt like the director of a 
popular TV series. People didn’t come to conventions to see me, they came to see Katchoo. 
Not finding her they reluctantly talked to me and gave me messages for her | delivered 
them all. Katchoo is famous, I’m just her cartoonist. | thank my lucky stars for that. 


In SORE. 1 JUST? SNIFF! No, OF COURSE NOT. 
CRY ALL THE TIME sath =ANOTHER KLEENEX ? 
\ L 


Now... AND IT REALLY 
PISSES ME OFF! 


BECAUSE... SNIFF! a! 
= JUST GNE 
wenn yanen ME THE Box. 











2 





Nh ANS 
KEES 
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For characters even your grandmother will love you can’t go wrong with kids and dogs. If 
somebody told me half of all comic strips ever made featured kids | wouldn't be surprised. 
But you have to smile when you stop to think about it. Grown men and women are paid 
to remember their childhood and laugh. It’s the opposite of psychoanalysis. There's a lesson 


in there for us somewhere. 








find that drawing strips about kids always puts me in a good mood. It lifts my spirit to let 
my mind flip to a simpler filter focused on a smaller world. Try it sometime. 


Whoa! How long All that bloe 7 
has THAT been t We: Pay 
yp there 2 * ea 

\ 





MoRRIS HAD To 

Edce THE TRYTH .,. 

HE WAS NEVER GoiNG To 

BE A SYNDICATED CARTOON DOG. 















NR 
Or take a road less, traveled, like a polar bear in the arctic. Lots going on up there. 


ENSIGN , | DO BELIEVE \| | HELL, FOR ALL We KNow He 
THAT BEAR |S MAKING COULD BE ARUSKIE SILO 
RUDE GESTURES AT GONE BERSERK! GOTO, 
THE U.S.NANY! OPERATION" SCREW YOu! 


YES SiR! FIRE IN 
WE HOLE! 


IF | HAD A CAR I'D BE 
A FRIENDLY DRIVER, 
I'D WAVE HELLO TO ALL 
THE PEOPLE | PASSED. 


Wi... HELLO... HEY JOE 
., 9UZ4 ,..OK) JENNIFER 
ANISTON, NICE TO SEE 

YOU, SWEETHEART. 
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If your tastes run toward the macabre, consider finding the humor in some of history's 
rich characters. | always thought the 19th century double axe-murders of Lizzie Borden's 
parents was too gruesome for humor (she stood trial and was acquitted). Then | realized it 
might just be a delightful twist on the family sitcom. Fun for the whole family. 


LIZZIE, YOUR PAAND | GO OUTSIDE AND FIND AW GooD.., SHE'S 
m RE SPEI T A GARDEN. 
MUCH TIME ALONE» INTHE SOMETAING To Do _| | Denna A GARPEN 


HOUSE... WITH AN AXE. You'Re CREEPIN'US ovr! 


il 


LIZZIE... DON'T You 'M YouR : You WERE THE ‘G/ | REMEMBER 
REMEMBER ME 2/ AUNT BETTY! ]\ BELIEVE FLOWER GIRL A BRIDE AT 
Z ° You. AT MY WEDDING? | MY FLOWER 
> CEREMONY, 
MAY | SEE 5 BUT SHE WAS 
: MUCH THINNER, 


WAAT DID | TELL 
YOU ABOUT 
KNOCKING FIRST ?/ 


\\\h 


(ll F a 


Honestly, though, all that is tame compared to growing old together Remember Jules and 
Frieda, the cranky old couple in bed... with the air horn? If you think living with an axe mur 
derer Is funny, then you'll love old folks in therapy. 










































































SO,,, JULES...FRIEDA... Yf SHE HAS ALOT 
TELL ME, WHAT OF PROBLEMS. }{ HE'S SATAN. 
SEEMS TO BE 4 'M PERFECT. 
THE TROUBLE ? ,& ; 


DATAN HEN yu 
| &) You'd GRo 
A MARRIED ME! QUT Ory 


aN 


Ay 
ae) 
Y VW ‘ys 


OHI, 





To me, cartooning and drawing funny pictures means satirizing the truth. You build a con- 
cept and a visual from the truth and create your own version. | compare it to hearing the 
words of a song incorrectly. Later you learn what the words really are but you prefer your 
own version. So it is with the cartoonist and his world view. 
| (ee 
AND GET IN HERE! ANIMAL / : 





KMIE ., SWEET- 
HEART.., TOUR 
SHOES, UH... 
FLUNG OFF, 


WILL). KIXIE.COM 
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Your point of view is the most power 
ful tool you have. It influences everything 
in your life. A lot of people can draw. 
What distinguishes one from the other is 
the style and point of view each person 
brings to the drawing. In the end that’s 
what you're offering the world. 








OKAY... BEAUTIFOL 
DAY.... IF YOU'RE 
INTO THAT CRAP. 





SATURDN, Moana AT THE BAGEL SHOP 
Sometimes your point of view is just 
looking at the other people in line. 





IM FEELING VER 
SUSPICIOUS TODAY. 





Above is Lizzie, forced to take a break 
from social media she finds herself out- 
side. OUT! SIDE! omg, 








To our right, sometimes the funniest 
point of view Is suspicion. Especially sus- 
picion combined with the evil eye. 
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The funny thing about a point of view is even though we're looking out at the world, we're 
looking for ourselves. That isn't really going to work out so the search Is endless. This is great 
for cartoonists. Write and draw the people around you and you will never run out of ideas. 


Caesar Augustus said that our life is before us and that is why our faces are on the front; 
not on the back or side. Silly Roman logic. But it’s good advice for cartoonists today. Look 
forward with your work. Pay attention and draw what you see, or what you think you see, 
or what you wish you could see. There’s more material than you can get to in a lifetime. 
And, obviously, the more you draw the better you will get. Truth is, the only way to get bet- 
ter with your art is to draw your way there. 


OTNERS, OTHERS OTHERS. 
| LOTWERS «| ERS. 
You You. You. You. SMERS oTMeRS OTHERS. 


o . RN YOU. 

(: . YOU. YOU. e 
C te C 
< 4 










CRIME, PAIN, LOSS, 
LEADERSHIP, POLITICS, 
RELIGION, HUMANITY, 
FAITH, Love, HOPE, 





Y 
: G2 

. 5. 
Mel me!me! ME! 
VIEIME/ ME) Me/ 
You? RE inal 
AN ME Mee Me7 

i. 2 





The sequence above is in the style of Jules Feiffer who defined the smart school of car 
tooning in the 1950's and ‘60's. Another cartoonist in that style was Shel Silverstein. | think 
they were spawned by the intellectual beatnik movement of the ‘50’s and made a career 
out of being wise observers of society, one subject at a time. In your research of the funny 
men in cartooning you must check out these two giants in the field. 


There is so much more | want to tell you but let me 
just say that drawing funny pictures and stories is a 
fantastic way to spend your days. Few endeavors 
are more rewarding than finishing the day with a 
delightful page of art that didn't exist that morn- 
ing. Like flowers, cartoons brighten up your day 
and make life more enjoyable. (If you're not really a 
flower person, replace the word “flower” with your 
word of choice like Porsche, or hot sauce, or base- 
ball games or clean underwear) 





The moment God decided He needed 
to find a proper mate for Adam. 
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They say that people who laugh a lot live longer If that's the case, the fellow above is going 
to live to a ripe old age. When times are rough people need to laugh now and then and 
cartoons are one of the places they will turn. VVhen times are easy everybody's in a good 
mood and cartoons are part of the party. Either way, if you're a cartoonist drawing funny 
pictures, you're welcome any time, anywhere. 


| hope the things I’ve shared in this chapter will help you get past the wall, or any mental 


obstacles, that may be keeping you from your best work. Now go, draw something funny. 
We need the laugh. 
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HOW TD DRAW BODY LANGUAGE 


MAT's A NASTY 
SLICE You GOT 
THERE aor 


= SA Hill 
NW i 


wy a 





Body language and the spoken word are two different streams of information 
coming from the same person. Body language is the subtext we look for in 
every conversation. Sometimes the two languages are in sync, sometimes they 
are not. Body language often says what words alone cannot express. A simple 
statement such as, ‘Nasty slice you got there, Roy.’ takes on a special irony 
when the man saying it is casually looking down at a felled victim of Roy's er 
rant golf swing. Note that no one is more surprised than Roy that the 400 yard 
drive he just hit with all his might sliced 90 degrees off the tee and knocked out 
the man standing three feet in front of him. Roy is frozen, wishing it wasn't so. 
How do we know the victim is out like a light? His feet. Notice how | started 
the drawing with his feet more upright? That looked too much like concious- 
ness. VVhen no one’s home the body strings go lax and everything flops, hangs 
and spreads. You know that. You may not have thought about it but you know 
it when you see it and that’s the secret of body language. Get it right in your 
drawing and your message is clear to everyone. So let's take a look at some- 
thing you already know as a human being but may need help with as an artist. 
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The script reads, “She sat.’ 









But how did she sit? Was she upright or slumped? 
Are they safe, dangerous, comfortable, inhibited? 
How someone sits says a lot about who they 
are and how they're doing. Just as the gait of 
your walk is distinctive so is the way you sit and 
why you sat down in the first place. 





It's no surprise we human 
come adept at reading the signals we 
send each other with our stance and 
posture; it's a subtext we rely on in 
complicated situations when there is 
more to the story than what is being 
said, or is allowed to be said. 


\ a If She” is bored, in control, or despon- 


~ \ her. This is the power of visual story- 

= a \. telling. The artist only needs one good 

\ tex ' drawing to say what a novelist might 

YS need pages of text to describe. So even 

vi Xx SF ia etl the simple act of sitting still says more 

AX i about the character than you might like 
SSS to tell. 


‘\ Ny dent, we will know the moment we see 





If Jill says to Jack, “| don’t think we should see each other anymore,’ you know Jack will be 
attempting to see ‘Why’ in Jill's facial expressions and body language before the question 
even leaves his lips. Jill's reason can be anywhere in the range of ‘Because | love you too 
much” to “Because | despise everything about you”. Not only are those two very different 
dialogues, they also come with two very different body language sequences. 


Drawing relationships requires that the artist pay attention to not just what people say to 
each other but also how they act and behave. If the artist can capture these postures and 
gestures accurately the drawings will reflect life as we all see it. Then art becomes truth. 
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Here we have two couples on a first date. Can you tell which date 
is going well and which date is not—just by what you see? 


Couple #| 









\ ee 
Couple #2 
es 5 

: ¥ Ve | wes) / 

7} 0p VS oe 
aE, // F 
: Ss 
oo 


= 
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If you said Couple #1 are enjoying themselves you are correct. Couple #2... oh look, it’s the 
computer date from the previous chapter.. Mr Wiggly’s still talking, | see. He’s so passionate 
about his collection of hotel pens. And we know Cheryl passed out 30 minutes ago from 
sheer boredom. We know this by Cheryl’s body slumped deadweight in the chair, her arms 
hanging limp by her side. Too bad Mr Wiggly doesn't notice. 
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As we discussed in an earlier chapter that cartooning is the fast track to learning expres- 
sions, the same holds true for body language. Cartooning and animation rely heavily on 
body language and expressions. You might argue the scripts are simple but the messaging in 
the art and the spot-on portrayal of emotions is very sophisticated. You can literally jump 
for joy in a cartoon or melt into a puddle of embarrassment. Your imagination is the limit 
but it’s all based on the truth about people and how we handle situations. 


Consider the man below. Does he look par 
ticularly proud of himself at the moment? 
Does he look threatening, like he’s about to 
attack? Does he look domineering? Does he 
even look like he's willing to volunteer for... 
anything? Nope. His body language says con- 
trite, humble, shy, passive, nonthreatening. 
This guy is just waiting for us to stop looking 
at him, so let's move on. 





A dog in a suit is a mildly amusing sight 
gag. The man leaning back, checks to see 
that his eyes haven't betrayed him and his 
fellow commuter really is dog in a suit, 
with a briefcase... that’s funny. The dog 
is amusing, the man is funny. And what 
makes him funny is his reaction which 
begins with leaning back, the universal, 
non-verbal code for ‘'Whaaaaaa...?” 
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True or False: The boy at left is having a 
great day. 


No words are needed to give you the an- 
swer to this question. Body language tells 
us this kid is having a rotten day. Stooped 
shoulders, chin in hand, downturned mouth, 
eyebrows up in dismay... even his right hand 
is hanging from the wrist like it’s lost the zest 
for life. 


As a cartoonist, you really sort of think that 
way as you draw; even his hand has lost the 
will to go on. His HAND | tell you! It's given 
up. It's just hanging there waiting for dooms- 
day... or bedtime, whichever comes first. The 
way this day is going there's no telling. Don’t 
worry, tomorrow the comic he ordered will 
finally arrive and life will be awesome again. 





Children are fluent in body language. Their 
emotions are pure and strong which makes 
them almost impossible to contain and kids 
act out what they feel. They can be captain 
of the ship one minute and griping about 
the ride the next. Whatever they're feeling, 
you will see it in their posture, gestures and 
stance. 


Joy, embarrassment, willpower, the nagging 
suspicion that you may not be one of life's 
winners. It's all there before your character 
even opens their mouth to speak. Which is 
why the good comics are popular around the 
globe in hundreds of languages. Because ev- 
erybody speaks body language. 
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Sup 
wat 
says something with a frown. Natalie’s reaction is to lean away aka reject what 


Rac 
sho 





pose you're watching this movie with the sound off. In the first panel you're 
ching a pleasant moment as Rachel helps Natalie with a necklace. Rachel 


hel has said. Rachel continues the thought. When she touches Natalie’s 
ulder you know this is about Natalie who isn't liking it at all. Rachel finishes 





what she has to say keeping her physical connection/bridge to Natalie. In the fi- 


na 











panel, what Rachel sent across the bridge is unwanted bad news for Natalie. 


7 _ THANK You. MY ee 
TSA VY FIANCE JUST GAVE _————— 
BEAUTIFUL IT To ME. WE'RE _ 
NECKLACE. { GETTING MARRIED I-1/M SORRY. | DON'T 
N SUNDAY. SS KNowW WHY 1 SAID THAT. 
IT JUST HIT ME, 


1 KNowW. 
mM. SORRY, 


WHAT A TERRIBLE Teun 
ee") ce 








: LL BE YOUR WEDDING, BED SOMETHING OLD WILL 
ee WILL BE A SHALLOW VIOLATE YOU AND You 
GRAVE... YOUR LUNGS WILL FEEL IT... MAKING 

FULL OF MUP. ITS HOME IN You. 





Now let's watch the scene again with the sound on. Does the dialogue match 
what you speculated from before? | think so. In fact, it’s worse than you might 
imagine because this is a scene from a horror story. In normal life you could 
rewrite the dialogue to be two friends confessing romantic feelings or the 
growing complication of covering up a murder the two committed in college 
that furthered their careers. Just any number of fun things we humans find to 
do with our time. VVhat we do know for certain is they have a problem. 








II] 
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Open arms mean so many things at once. To list just a few of the obvious: 
Look at me 
I'm not a threat (not armed) 
You are welcome to approach 
Come here 
In this scene, the welcoming gesture also comes with a smile to reinforce 
the message.And not just any smile but the “‘slightly turned head and 
raised eyebrows smile” that signals feelings a moment of shared delight, 
and in this case, affection. Combine all these physicals signals and the 
unspoken message is clear: ‘Come here and give me a hug you adorable 
child.” And the child responds in kind with arm out. | believe children begin 
learning body language before they can handle spoken language. Scientists 
might speculate this has to do with developing primal survival skills as fast 
as possible because, you know: lions, tigers, and bears. Okay, fine. | just 
think kids learn quickly that hugs from parents are good and hungry bears 
smashing furniture in the house are bad. Not too complicated. 


Fhe — HY 
= \\ f 


This scene from Strangers In Paradise XXV has no dialogue. There Is nothing to say 
when you see a nuclear explosion coming at you. 


n the first panel Francine is pu 


on each other Now the body 


n the last panel, the threat has 





lling the children to her because her protective 


instincts compell her to protect the children. | drew Koo looking back for Katchoo, 
who has already taken her first step towards her. 


n the second panel Francine’s expression shows the horror of the approaching 
threat and her daughter Ashley shows the fear But Koo and Katchoo are focused 


anguage is telling two stories, the approaching 


threat and the connection between a mother and daughter 


been relegated to the background as the visual 


forces you to focus on Katchoo and daughter attempting one last connection. The 





body language shown here says it all without dialog. 
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ARNING) CHANNEL SURFWG |) 
CAN BE DAVGEROUS! 





Relaxed on the couch, channel surfing with your head propped up in one hand, your other 
clicking the remote, click, click, click, click. We all understand this pose. Sleepy eyes means 
she is bored as well, not irritated, her blood pressure isn't going through the roof, she’s 
bored. Suddenly she sees something disgusting on screen. We know it's disgusting by her 
frowning disapproval, the downturned set of her mouth as she emits a primal howl... and 
she has bolted off the couch in the same way an antelope pops its head up when it thinks it 
hears a predator In the last panel, our antelope has buried tts head under the pillow to hide 
from the disgusting invader, arm up to click the intruder away and feet stirring in discomfort. 
Every human and antelope can relate to this moment. 





Reading on the floor Left arm and left leg are relaxed, lying on the body, draped almost, 
for support. The expression shows no sign of tension or discomfort. This is a safe moment. 
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Even jumping on the bed can be a display of body language. How you jump is an indicator 
of why you jump. Are you jumping for joy or smashing a bug on the sheets? Are you trying 
to jump off or have you been jumping on this mattress for 20 minutes? Are you jumping 
safely up and down or are you brave enough to try your cheerleader competition moves 
while in flight? From what we see here, the girls are clearly having fun and could care less 
how much a new mattress costs. 





es WA 
Wardrobe malfunction. Is Francine mad? Concerned? Stoicly attempting to conceal the 
problem? Mmm, nope. None of those things. We know by her expression and body lan- 
guage she Is laughing and playful. Is Katchoo upset and embarrassed for Francine? No. Is she 
trying to help Francine with her problem? No. Is she happily making the WM worse? From 
what we see... yes, definitely. Meanwhile, the woman at right sighs and relaxes, her quiet 
smile tells us she is at peace, content. Four images, four unspoken messages. 
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Cartooning relies heavily on body langugage. It’s crucial to the humor and poignancy. Con- 
sider the silent film comics like Chaplin, Keaton, and Lloyd. No sound, just a story told with 
body language and expressions. Comics are very simlian This sequence could have been 
done as a silent film. |. The setup, the girl stands upright, eyes open because this poster 
got her attention. She is clearly taken by the image. 2. The girl now owns a pair of those 
advertised jeans and has assumed the pose of the poster. Now she is the poster girl. 3. Boy 
passes by and laughs at her Girl's pose hasn't changed but her eyes show a subtle surprise. 
This was not expected. 4. Girl has returned to original dress, now angrily paints the X of 
rejection on the poster The scene shows a girl and pants. The story is about everything we 
try on in life and, depending on how it goes, eventually accept or reject. This girl has taught 
us an important life lesson without saying a word. She used that other language. 
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) NEED TO REBOOT,” 


This is the third chin in hand we've seen in four pages, and all three are completely different. 
There was bored, relaxed drapes and now sad sack. This fella is feeling down in the dumps 
and I'm sure he has a story to tell about tt. His head leans on the arm for support because 
the burden is heavy. This guy is tired, burned out, worn out.| bet his back hurts, too. 





I'm now going to stop asking you 
trick questions like, are these two 
people having a picnic—how can 
you tell? No, clearly someone has 
fallen from the sky and slammed 
into the earth. What's interesting 
here is the reactions of the men. 
The man on the left is leaning over 
to peer into the smoking hole, his 
hands behind him for balance, his 
feet splayed toes out to allow him 
to stand closer to the rim of the 
hole. The other man looks up, 
searching for Point A in the jour 
ney of the faller. | like how his arms- 
hands hang limp at his side. This is 
a non-threatening, non-action pose. 
He isn't a factor in the problem at 
hand, he is merely an observer try- 
ing to make sense of it. Looking for 
the source of the problem, staring 
into the resulting abyss. 
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This How To Draw book is designed to not only help you draw better but help you draw 
better comics. So let's look at a typical comic artist challenge. In the story of Strangers In 
Paradise, David is a young man who once did violent things resulting in the death of young 
man. After that, David dedicated his life to being a peaceful good guy. At one point in the 
story David is tested to the breaking point and he lashes out in self-defense, killing his at- 
tacker David has broken his own vow and a seven year run of peaceful, penitent behavior 
Draw the moment David realizes what he’s done, when he erupts in a primal scream that 
symbolizes all that pain and anguish. Show it with his body language. This is how | did it. 
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There is more than one way to yell. What a weird thing to say but it’s true! On the opposite 
page David is yelling in pain. On this page Sam is barking at her companion, a gorilla named 
Mike. They are having a dispute, a loud one. Sam is no shrinking violet, she is an ex-marine, 
She did three tours of duty in places where it's very hot and very dangerous. If a rhino 
came charging at her Sam would not run, she would stand her ground and deal with the 
threat. She feels a responsibility to protect the people who can’t protect themselves. Sam 
is a bad ass. She also has strong convictions, one of which she is discussing now with her 
buddy. People in Sam's life are telling her she needs to get the shrapnel out of her head 
that's building pressure on her brain. She doesn't want to do that because she might lose 
the ability to see and talk with Mike. He is an imaginary friend she is determined not to lose 
because he symbolizes something that strikes at her very core. Draw her discussing that 
with Mike. This is how | did it. 
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Here is a grisly family portrait | sketched while working on my horror series, Rachel Rising. 
Four very different people in four different states of mind as observed by the obvious dif- 
ferences in age but also by their stances and body language. The boy is curious, leaning to 
one side to better see you. The man is going to be your first problem in this scene. You can 
tell by his grip on the pitchfork, one foot forward to advance, his head down like a boxer 
with both eyes on you like a hawk. He holds his side as if he is hurting inside, so he's not 
well, but clearly well enough to drive that fork through you within the next 60 seconds. The 
little girl has her back to the drama, her focus is on you. She stands steady and still, holding 
a rose. There is no sign of humor or fear in her face. She is a dark mystery. The woman 
behind her is crying out, hands empty, blood on her apron as if she just turned away from 
a bloody catastrophe. This is the body language of darkness, hopelessness and resignation. 
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Running away from the opposite page as fast as possible, we have this happy couple shar 
ing a wonderful moment outdoors. The smiles let us know immediately everything is okay, 
they are happy and consensual. The clasped hands are connections, bridges of friendship. 
And the fact that Francine is on her back, unprotected and unguarded, says a lot about 
her trust in Katchoo. That might seem like an odd thing to note about a couple's playful 
moment we've all seen. But, for any animal to lay on its back and expose its belly to you 
is a sign of submission and/or trust. This position renders the animal helpless in an attack. 
This basic fact of life applies even to human beings flirting in the park. Francine is showing 
trust in Katchoo. Katchoo will bend over for a kiss when Francine lets her know it’s okay 
by lowering her hands. The body language reveals their trust and affection for each other 
It took me a paragraph to explain it, it took one picture to show it. Never underestimate 
the power of your art. 
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What can you tell me about this little girl just by looking at her She has very good posture. 
She has a bright smile and sparkling eyes. She sits like a little lady on her best behavior And 
she has a bloody axe on her lap. This is Zoe, from the book Rachel Rising. She has just killed 
something or somebody and she doesn't seem to be at all upset about it. Quite the oppo- 
site, her body langauge tells us that Zoe is quite pleased with herself. This is... not normal. 
How do you draw body language that goes against the facts, against human nature? Zoe 
isn’t crying in post-traumatic horror, she isn’t running for the nearest adult. Zoe is content 
to wait right here, looking at you like you're next. Imagine a story where the small town 
serial killer is al 0-year old girl. This is how | drew that character, body language and all. 
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HOW TO DRAW TIMING 
si 


WHAT ? COME ON, ( I THINK I'M FALLING IN \ NO 
SPIT IT OUT ! LOVE WITH YOU, wn 
j ( : : 


| 


LY 
1 


WHAT DO YOU 
THINK , HUH 2 





That moment when you say | love you and the other person... wait for it... wait for 


ites 


Timing is everything in a story. Whether you're telling a q 
historic speech timing delivers the message in a way that 
same with visual storytelling. Whether on the screen or th 


uick joke or delivering a 
is unforgettable. It’s the 
e page of a comic book, 


timing pulls the viewer/reader deeper and deeper into the story. In newspaper 


comic strips, the four panel strips typically use a common 


+ 


timing pattern: |: Subject 





2: Retort 3: Contemplate 4: Reply. It is a common trope but, to be honest, the car 
toonists only have a tiny space in the paper to get it all done. In comic books you 
have the entire 6 X 10 inch page to show a sequence, and 20-30 more pages like 
it to fill the issue. So comic books Is where the cartoonists can spread their stories 


out and take the space needed to show time. 


E=MC2. Even in comics. 
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IT'5 YODR FATE, 
WITCH, POU DECIDE. 


GET IN THE 
Hovse! 


aq ' ) i ATE Too MUCH, 4oU POOR MAN. 
Hous's MY CORN AGREEING ‘Toy / 
WITH 40D, LUCAS 2 YOU'RE GOING To BE TERRIBLY ILL, 





This is a scene from Rachel Rising. Lilith, the lady with the pitchfork in her face, is an 
extremely powerful witch. This man would be dust before he could twitch a muscle 
to attack her Rachel is the daughter in the background, pleading for Lilith to have 
mercy on her angry father Liltth considers the request and for Rachel's sake, does 
not kill the man. Instead she gives him a different, more uncomfortable punishment. 
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The Confrontation 


Considering 


Dlea for Mercy The loa 


Delivering Received Consequence 
Punishment 


Now look at the scene in the simplest possible format, beginning with The Con- 
frontation and Plea for Mercy. Then take a beat as Lilith considers Rachel's plea. At 
this point tt could go either way, maybe Lilith is out of patience with angry witch- 
haters. Next she delivers her spell. ln Received the punishment has been delivered 
but note that Father does not drop immediately, there is another beat while the 
spell hits. Then, Consequence. 
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I'M TRYING ! THe 
TRUCK WON'T STARTS 


JULIE, WHAT'S 


HAPPENING 2 : 7 _\ 











This scene from Echo depends on the timing of the approaching threat, in this case 
a man named Cain. Cain is approaching the couple who are stuck in a stalled pick- 
up truck. lvy Is listening on the phone and like us, a helpless witness. The timing of 
this page is meant to impress upon you the danger, to make you feel the stress as 
danger approaches and you cannot run. 
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The 
Our Avatar Approaching 
Threat 


Attack 


Here's how | made this scene: First lvy becomes our avatar, our link to the scene in 
the desert. Cut to the scene of the attack, see Cain approaching, see Cain lock and 
load his weapon (his nuclear powered hand). Julie screams a final warning to Dillon. 


We must run but can’t. Cut back to Ivy who hears the attack then dead ain Our 
imagination finishes the story. 














In this two page sequence from Motor Girl, we establish the setting from above, 
the UFO's point of view. Inside we take a beat to show it’s calm and quiet. Then the 
passing light. What was that? The close up on Sam's face is horizontal, between the 
blinds, which helps us transition back outside. 
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NoT REAL. 
NoT REAL. 
WAKE UP, 





Outside is a hovering UFO with it’s searchlight moving back and forth. Sam watches 
it move across the junkyard. She releases the blinds in mild shock, takes a moment 
to come to her senses before the UFO makes that big horn sound we know so 
well from Spielberg movies. How this scene plays depends on setting up the UFO 


reveal (timing) and Sam's reactions. 
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Here are a couple of my early comics strips. Obviously the goal here was comedy 
and for that you rely on the reader to follow everything implied by the briefest of 
suggestions. You don't want to distract the audience with meandering dialogue, they 
will forget the point and you need them to stay on point to get the punchline. Use 
short lines of dialogue with every word chosen to be important to the message. 


Now that you have dialogue the timing of its delivery is crucial. How do you assure 
the comedy is delivered to the reader with the timing you want? With the art of 
course. Use the art to present the dialogue in the desired tempo. Each panel is a 
moment in time. One person might speak while the other listens, or both might 
be speaking at once, It’s whatever you want It to be. The following panel is the next 
moment, same rules. Using these individual windows to grab a moment in time is 
also the structure for comic books and graphic novels. A panel can represent the 
blink of an eye or an entire day. It all depends on what you see in the panel and that 
is completely under the control of the cartoonist. You are the gatekeeper to your 
illustrated world and the timing with which we move through 1t.With that in mind, 
here is a simple conversation between two people. 
















MRS, MALIZBY, WHY ON IF T TOLD HIM 

EARTH WOULD You BELIEVE ONCE, 1 TOLD 

YOUR MISSING HUSBAND HIM A THOUSAND 
AS COME BACK UFO'S2! TIMES... DONT 





AS AD0G?_I MEAN HOW 
D0 VOU EXPLAIN IT ? 





AND DON'T 
THINK I DON'T 





In the first strip, the girl delivers the setup. In the second panel the conversation 
stops while Aunt Libby looks around to see if anyone is listening. The physical act of 
seeing and considering this panel, even for a brief moment, has enforced a pause in 
the reading much like the pause in a sitcom on TV.When the last panels play out, 
i's badda bing, badda boom. 


The second strip is a sight gag. The dog is now her husband. Spanking her dog/hus- 
band because he flirted with a poodle is not normal. Welcome to comics. 
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YOU'RE PLAYING 
HARD To GET, 





HEY LIZZIE, WALK SIT BY ME 
WITH ME TO CLASS 2 AT LUNCH 2 





Here is an example of rushing and pausing in one strip. Panel one introduces our 
characters and the subject. Panel two is a fast, nonstop exchange. Panel three is 
pausing for a beat. ln comedy the pause is usually a 3 count: one, two, three... then 
you deliver the punchline. Hopefully, you also top that with a bonus punch line. 


Comedy is comedy, whether you're writing for television, stand up, or comics. Let's 
take a moment to feel sorry for Pulitzer prize winning novelists who have to de- 
scribe their pauses: ..Awww... Aren’t you glad you're a cartoonist? 


Try looking at the next two strips through the lense of an editor What can be five 
minutes on screen is just three panels in a strip. Nothing extra, just the key scenes 
required and the reader dictates the length of the comedic beat. 


LIZZIE WANTS TO CARNE Py) 4 BUY HER AN AXE, You SAID. 


THE HALLOWEEN PUMPKIN, PA. are {|| THE EXERCISE WILL DO HER 
GOOD , YOU SAID. 


TEENAGERS! 





WHERE'S = HOW DO You 
LIZZIE 2 > : FEEL ABOUT 
g CARPET 2 





Introduce subject. Long panting pause. We have a problem. 
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Let's take a look at this page from SIP Kids where | use every trick in the book... this 
book to be specific. The “villain” Darcy and her “enforcer” Bambi have a conversa- 
tion with Katchoo. The delivery, the pause to eat more donut, a long answer in one 
panel that takes awhile to deliver then the finale with a panel packed with quick 
paced exchanges between all three characters. It sounds clinical to describe a comic 
this way but this stuff doesn’t happen by accident. Raw talent helps you draw the 
characters. Knowing what you're doing brings them to life. 


$0, | SEE YOU HAVE ou, HI DARCY. 


A PROBLEM WITH 
A TATTLE TALE, 
ALL IT TAKES IS 
ONE LITTLE PUSH 
ofF THE JUNGLE 
AND... 


Va 
AND, YOU KNOW... MAYBE SHE 
BREAKS AN ARM OR CHIPS A 1 HAVE FRIENDS 
TOOTH... THE MOM GOES NUTS IN HIGH PLACES, 
AND FUSSING OVER 


THAT 4OU FLATTENED He! WKo, BAMBI 2! 
eo DAUGHTERS FACE J as ic ae Lees 
€ 5 
WITH A SocceR BALL SHUCK UP Tt 


CAN ARRANGE THAT — 


M UST. 
RESTING! 


IM NoT THE ONE STUCK UP 
A TREE, 1A BIG DODO! 
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Timing 





«iS everything. 
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This page is the most powerful use of timing I've managed in a comic book. At the 
end of a long series, Francine gets up, walks to the 4th wall and closes the door on 
us. The length of time she took to do that is up to the reader You timed it. 


ye 


+50 1 SAD NO THANKS, We'RE 
\ GOING To WAWAIL FOR THE 

WINTER, BUT CASEY SAID, "COME 

To L.A. BECAUSE TAMBI SOLD, 





WAIT A 
PAT! | MINUTE. 








> il 

















ZL 


BIG GIRL? 


was A 
BIG qiRL? 


——SSsS 
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TOOLS, TIPS & TEMPLATES 
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First, the obvious: drawing comics is a simple as you want it to be. The kids next 
door may be drawing one on the sidewalk right now. During high school, Bic pens 
and notebook paper were all | needed to draw underground style comics that 
made my friends laugh. Years later when | wanted to draw comics professionally, | 
found that most “How To” books stopped short of the details that | needed every 
day. Exactly what size should | draw? If | want to draw on good art paper how do | 
make my own comic book page template? How big should lettering be on original 
art? Why don't all my vertical and horizontal lines line up when | scan my art into 
Photoshop? What scanner settings should | use? Why can’t | scan large art in two 
pieces on a small scanner? What happens between my file in Photoshop and the 
final printed book? | used printer recommended resolutions, why does my comic 
look bad? The questions were endless. Even years into my career | continued to 
wish | had a book like this, explaining the answers in detail. Yes or no answers don't 
make a problem go away; | always want to know why. 


Again, the Why of things. It matters. 


All my comics and work for other publishers was done using the settings, tricks and 
shortcuts found in this chapter. Now they're yours. 
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A pencil and a piece of paper. 


That's the simplest, cheapest tool set | can think of and all you really need to make a draw- 
ing. Draw a story on a few pages, fold the pages in two like a book and you have a comic. 


If you want the drawing to have a dark line weight use a pen. 
If you want the pen lines to look perfect without bleed use better paper. 


If you want straight horizontal and vertical lines use a T-square. But, if you're going to use 
a I-square you're going to need a drawing board. You're not going to like the cheap ones, 
they're rickety, so ante up. 


If you want to erase pen & ink mistakes, use white-out with a brush. And as long as you 
have that brush you might as well use it for inking thicker lines and large areas of black. You 
need a good brush because the cheap ones won't hold a point. 


If you're going to use good brushes, good paper and a drawing board you might as well 
invest in a light box so you can transfer sketches to that good paper and not have to redraw 
everything all the time. | mean you've come this far, right? 


Now you've put all this time and money into the drawing so you're probably proud of it 
and would like to post it online, maybe sell it. So you need a computer and a program that 
will handle large files of art. 


How are you going to get your drawing into the computer? That iPhone photo isn't going 
to do it justice. You need a scanner—a big one—because the small ones (where you have 
to scan half the drawing and piece it together in a program), yeah, that doesn't really work. 
That one-printer/scanner-does-all at Office Depot... umm, no. 


So you've invested in all this computer gear and you have a comic on your computer but 
how do you make a book with it, one you can send to a printer and get a professional 
looking comic back? Well, you need another program, one that takes Photoshop files and 
makes book and magazine layouts to printer specifications. 


When that’s done you have to send your final book files to the printer via FTR That's an- 
other program.When they have proofs ready for you, they want you to view them as PDF 
files. If you like the proofs they plug your files into a giant machine and hit go.A few short 
minutes later, a lot of comic book pages spit out onto a rack to be covered, stapled and 
folded. Then grown men and women use trucks and airplanes to bring the printed book to 
your door. Finally, you can sit and read your comic book. 


So, which pencils, which pens, which paper, which scanner, which computer? What settings 
should you use for Photoshop? Which layout program? What settings and measurements 
do the printers want? What if you want to make another comic and another and many 
more—how can you keep from reinventing the wheel every time? Shortcuts? Templates? 
Cheat sheets? Tips? Advice? What is timeless bookmaking knowledge and what is changing 
month by month with technology? Well, I'll tell you... 
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This is all | really need to make a comic book. 
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Every artist | know loves pens and art supplies. It goes with the personality required for 
someone who wants to draw a lot. I've been on a shuttle bus full of artists when one pulls 
out a new pen and everybody leans in to check it out, like a lab frog in science class. So, 
yeah, we tend to buy more than we need and art supplies add up over the years. My fa- 
vorite items have been with me for many years and I’ve become rather loyal to them. Not 
surprisingly they are the tools | use every day to make my comics. 


i 


=. KOH-I-NOOR. RAPIDOMATIC® 0.3 mm 


a 
a 


YE EXECUTIVE 05 





| use two different lead size pencils to draw, 0.3 and 0.5. Most of my drawing is done with 
the 0.5 but even that can be too bulky and inaccurate when it’s time to draw the small 
images in a panel. 


| bought the 0.5 pencil you see in 1997 at Sennelier in Paris for about $10. Degas bought 
his art supplies there over a hundred years ago, across the Seine from the Louvre. I've used 
this pencil to draw every comic since, so most of Strangers In Paradise, all of Echo, Rachel 
Rising, Motor Girl, Five Years and everything in between. If it’s not in my drawer | stop work- 
ing until | find it. It just feels right in my hand. But that’s just me. George Perez draws with a 
0.3. He'd almost have to with all the fine detail work he adds to his art. 


| use kneaded erasers for light erasing and white erasers for the heavy duty cleanup. There 
are two kinds of white erasers. One is more translucent and smears; the other like the 
Faber-Castell above, is pure white and feels like a pink eraser It does not smear lead on 
the paper. 


Notice | haven't mentioned wood pencils? That's all | ever used until | began drawing comic 
books for a living. Then | discovered | was drawing larger and looser than | needed with 
wood pencils. It has something to do with the lead point continually growing larger as it 
wears down and needs sharpening. It was never a problem before but when | had to draw 
smaller to squeeze my scenes into comic panels, | found details suffered. This was during 
the early days of my first comic book series, Strangers In Paradise, and | was in a constant 
struggle to improve the art. Having just come from the loose, anything-will-work world of 
comic strips, | had to really improve my skills to make my art more accurate and detailed. 
After trying harder leads with no success, | switched to the 0.5 and learned to make that 
work. Today | still use wood pencils, but more for covers and pin-up work. 
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All my lettering is done by hand right on the art. This is the way your great, great grandfa- 
ther used to do it. | prefer the old school way because the finished page of art has every- 
thing on it. This will mean something to you if you want to frame the original art for yourself 
or sell it to a collector. In the assembly line method of mainstream comics the artwork is left 
bare and lettering is added by computer to a computer file. This is the fastest way to work, 
but people will forever look at the original art and wonder what is being said. Without the 
dialogue, a page of comic art is only half the story. 





To rule the lines for lettering, | use blue lead in a mechanical pencil and an Ames Lettering 
Guide. These things are famously confusing. So many holes and none of them seem to do 
exactly what you want. The fold-out instructions are useless. Like many cartoonists, | had 
one in the drawer for years, collecting dust, while | carefully measured and hand ruled every 
line with a ruler Then one day | saw a photo of the setting somebody was using with their 
Ames and the code was broken. | couldn't have been more pleased if I'd seen a UFO. I'll 
happily share my settings with you later in this chapter 





For the lettering itself, | use Micron pens. They don't bleed on the paper like other pens. 
Normal dialogue is done with the 03, bold words use the 08, and soft whispers are done 
with the O|.The Graphic |,! use for ruling the panel boxes. 
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My inking tools, from the $24 brush to the lowly Q-tip. 


| prefer Pelikan Drawing ink. It has a strong rich black on the paper and doesn’t require 
as many coats when going for thick black. For several years this brand was not sold in the 
US. because it did not meet safety standards. But it's back and still the best as far as I’m 
concerned. Larger sizes have been pulled from the shelves to discourage kids from using it 
for homemade tattoos. Pelikan must think we're all nuts over here. 


To cover inking mistakes, | use Dr Ph. Martin’s Bleed Proof White. Again, it’s all about being 
easy to work with and offering good coverage in one coat. 


For most of my story drawing, | use a Hunt 102 pen point. This is a great drawing point, 
firm enough for drawing quickly yet flexible enough to give a broad range in line. The |02 
is a classic favorite among pen and ink geeks. It’s common to use one pen point per page 
then throw it away. The points lose their fine line after use. Mine tend to last an entire issue. 
When it gets worn out—as in too fat-lined—I use it as second, fatter pen. 


For larger figures and larger drawings | use a brush. For years | used a Winsor Newton 
Series 7. All my cartooning heroes used this brush. When | began using them they were 
great. Then the new ones wouldn't hold a point. After a few months of complaining to the 
company with no improvement | gave up on them and switched to Raphael. It was a big 
improvement. I've never had a bad Raphael brush and now | use my old Winsor Newtons 
for white out. | use #1 and #2 size brushes. 


And that Q-tip is no photo accident. Q-tips are perfect for covering large areas with ink. 
I've seen Jim Lee use a tampon to draw Batman.| kid you not.And, it was one of the best 
Batman drawings I've ever seen. 
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I've tried a lot of different papers but Strathmore Bristol is the best, in my opinion. Strath- 
more papers come in series, from the 200 series of lightweight, economical sketch papers 
to the much tougher 500 series. 


| use the 400 series. It's a good working paper—much better than the yellow covered 300 
series— that doesn't bleed and it stands up well to moderate reworking. In my opinion, 
Strathmore 400 is better than the ready-made comic book sheets I've tried, including the 
paper used by Marvel and DC. It’s all about how the paper takes ink, and the 400 series is 
an affordable quality paper that’s thick enough to be reworked numerous times yet light- 
weight enough to use on a light box. | buy the 14 inch x |7 inch pad of fifteen sheets. Paper 
surface selections are Smooth or Vellum. | used Vellum for Strangers in Paradise because It 
takes brush well and that was the primary inking tool for SiP Since then, I've been using the 
pen more, so I've switched to Smooth. 


The final measurement of the working page requires that | trim the Strathmore sheet. This 
is measured off with the template you see above. I've been using this particular template 
since 2008. It includes marks for ruling the paper to comic book specs and other important 
segments | use on every page. 


The see-through ruler in the photo: that’s a trick | learned from cartoonist Jerry Bittle. He 
drew a syndicated comic strip titled Geech back in the 1980s and | was lucky enough to 
watch him work. He used this ruler for everything and he made it look quick and easy to 
line things up so I've been using it ever since. I've noticed the measurement isn’t as precise 
as a quality metal ruler, maybe because of the effect of heating & cooling in forming the 
ruler, but it's close enough for comics! 
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So, now we have the tools at hand to deface and scribble on a blank sheet of bristol. Look- 
ing at the 14 X 17 inch sheet, It’s obviously the wrong ratio for a comic book. When | first 
dealt with this dilemma | simply expanded a 6 5/8 in. X 10 1/8 in. (or 6.625 X 10.125 in 
computer terms) comic book to a vertical height of |5 in. But then | was faced with the 
problem of trying to establish everything else: bleed, print-safe areas for dialogue, lettering 
size and spacing, gutter space between pages, a different size for two-page splash pages, 
how thin my lines could be and still show in the reduced size... the list went on. | didn’t 
know. | was basically trying to reinvent the wheel because | didn't have access to the ready 
made pages from Marvel or DC. 


So, with a 10” X 15” art target placed in the middle of an ||" X 17” sheet of bristol, | began 
producing my early comics with old school comic strip measurements such as lettering at 
3/8” with |/8” spacing, gutters between panels at |/8’’ to 1/4’, at least one inch from art to 
edge of page, and so on. Then! would compare my printed comics to other comics on the 
market, like Marvel, DC, and Dark Horse, and modify my settings. What | found was every- 
body had a slightly different look. The lettering was smaller and more compact on Image 
comics than on mine. The panels were closer on Marvel comics. The art had more space 
to the edge of the page on DC comics. The lettering on Bone was bigger And, everybody 
was getting away with thinner art lines than | thought possible. Things like that were very 
interesting to discover. I'd never noticed it until | did a side-by-side comparison with my 
own comic. What | took from the experience was you can do whatever you like so long as 
it fits on the page. Knowing | was safe and could do no harm,| modified my measurements 
to get the look | wanted, made a template and got to work. As time went by and | evolved 
further away from my cartooning roots, | continued to make changes and modifications to 
my measurements for a tighter more polished look. | was never afraid to experiment or try 
something new. If something didn’t work | fixed it for the next issue. And, when | finally got 
my hands on Marvel/DC paper | wasn't far off after all. It’s not rocket science. 


Below is a sampling of SiP original art pages over the run of the series, from the first draft 
prototype that proved to be completely wrong for the comic book format to the final 
incarnation at the end of the series. By then | was using a carefully drafted template of my 
own. Now it took only a couple of minutes to prep a blank page and | was ready to draw. 
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Okay, all this talk about a template... turn to the next page and you will find an original art 
template laid out to my specs. I've put it in the center page spread so you can lay this book 
on a copy machine and blow it up to size. Then placing a fresh page over the template— 
preferably on a light box to see better— simply mark the corner intersections of each line. 





<s 
SSC 
COO HOS 
ate, ¢ 

SRS 
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Honestly, the copy machine and your own hand ruled lines will result in losing the exact 
accuracy of the dimensions but that’s okay. The end result is forgiving. Again, not rocket 
science. As | said, I've noticed the plastic ruler | use is not as exact as a metal ruler but 
nobody can tell in my final work The plastic see-through is much easier to use in so many 
other ways so it’s worth it to me. Wood and plastic T-squares, plastic triangles; none of 
these are perfectly square. If you're anal about it, it will drive you crazy trying to measure 
perfect ninety degree angles and boxes. You can use high quality architectural metal tools 
or just chill. A lot of artists draw everything by hand without a ruler at all. You just want 
your layout to be consistent, purposeful and professional. It’s a comic book, it doesn't have 
to pass a laser test. BUT... 


While we're talking about alignment, | should point out something that will make your 
Photoshop life much easier The Strathmore pads are not perfectly square. Meaning if you 
align one edge of the paper to a I-square, the other edges won't match at prefect ninety 
degree angles. | assume this is because the paper has been on a cutter and paper moves a 
bit when cut. So don't measure off the top of the paper AND the side, too. | did that in the 
first few issues of SIP (before | could scan art) and thought it was fine until | finally got my 
pages into a computer and nothing squared up. ARGH! Oh the drama that day. 


The solution: Treat the top edge of the Strathmore paper as your perfect baseline. Do not 
cut it. Cut the other three sides as needed, if you have to, but leave that top edge alone. 
Square the template and every line you make according to the top edge of your paper 
When you tape the page down to your drawing board do so by aligning the top edge with 
a I-square. Measure all vertical lines down from the top, never from the sides or bottom. 


This will insure your lines are all based off the top's “perfect” line. Every calculation needs a 
constant to base upon; ours is the top of the paper 


When the time comes to scan your art, lay the top of the page against the glass edge—dis- 
regard how the sides are lining up, they will be slightly off—-guaranteed—but now the page 
will scan in to your computer nicely aligned by the top edge. This will save you the grief of 
trying to realign your page in Photoshop. Any lines or boxes you add in Photoshop will line 
up with the art. Lettering will be straight. You will look at your art in the Photoshop window, 
perfectly matched to grid lines and smile. Life will be good. 
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Copia Page 











Lay this 2-page spread out on a copy machine. Enlarge 





to fit safely within || X |7 inch paper Use the copy 
as your template guide to make new comic pages on 
a lightbox. Reduce your final art page in Photoshop 
to a bleed size of 6.875 X 10.5 and the art will fit 
perfectly into a standard-sized comic book. 


Safe Hrea 5.595 X 9.5 


Bleed 6-545 X 10.5 
Page Edge 66285 X% 10.28 











Okay so, you have your tools laid out, paper cut, marked off and ready. Your chariot awaits. 
Now the situation gets really dangerous—draw something! 


Any ideas? 


This is where cartoonists often get bogged down, stare at the paper for a few hours, 
straighten up the studio, sharpen their pencils to nubs then finally give up and check their 
Twitter account. Fortunately, | happen to have a script ready so all | have to do is draw what 
is written for today's schedule: page 10 of Rachel Rising #10.1 begin by roughing out the 
scripted panels and dialogue straight onto the page. 





| do all my drawing straight 
onto the page because I’ve 
found it saves me time. Many 
artists much more talented 
than me think it's faster to 
draw your roughs onto loose F& 
paper, then transfer that to the a 
final page using a light box. This | 
does allow you to rework a 
drawing as many times as you 
like without worrying about 
ruining the surface of your final |= 
page. It also allows you to draw | 
complex scenes one object or 
person at a time then place 
them where you want, one at 
a time, in the final drawing. 


| know all that, but | have to 
draw and finish a page a day 
to stay on schedule. | can’t af- 
ford the time to draw on any- 
thing but the final art. | find my 
pages get made more quickly 
this way. 
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With the art and dialogue in rough position, | prefer to get the lettering locked in and 
borders ruled. Once this is done, | can erase the pencils for the lettering and borders and 
have nothing but panel art cluttering the page.When I'm struggling to figure out the art and 
make things gorgeous having any unnecessary clutter out of the way helps. 


Using the T-square | align the top of the page as described earlier This gives me at least one 
perfectly horizontal line to use like a true north. Every horizontal line | now rule with the 
T-square, plus all my lettering, will align to the top edge of the paper. This simple step will 
save you a lot of grief later, trying to repair these problems in Photoshop. 





Okay, here it comes... the dreaded Ames guide! Don't be afraid. The Ames guide is actually 
your friend. 


For cartoon and comic book lettering, all you need is one set of holes on this thing. The rest 
you can ignore. You can see by looking at mine which holes |'m talking about, the bottom 
row. Turn the wheel to make the line spacing larger or smaller and note the numbers at the 
bottom. Find the size you want and the marks at the bottom give you a reference number 
to remember for next time. All my comics have been lettered at about 3 1/2. 


It's not easy photographing clear plastic, so | inked the numbers for you to see more clearly, 
and I've inked the holes | use for lettering. Looking from right to left, you see 3 pairs of 
holes. These make the top three lines of your dialogue with spaces in between. If you need 
more, draw that 7th hole/line, then realign the guide so the top hole is now on the 7th line 
and you're ready to rule 3 more pairs. Repeat as needed. Easy! 
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| rule out the lines for all the lettering on 
the page and the panel borders. Now 
the page looks like this (left). 

Notice I've changed my mind about 
where to put the line “Careful what you 
wish for’ | don’t want any confusion on 
the reader's part that this was the last 
thing said, so moving it well below the 
other dialogue helps insure the reading 
order. Plus the extra room away from 
the top dialogue will give it a natural 
pause. It’s an old acting trick: wait three 
beats then deliver your punch line. Use 
every trick you know to make your sto- 


















Quick Tip 

Use the see-through ruler to make 
ruling lines faster. The line pattern 
on the ruler is 1/8 inch. That is the 
same width | use for the gutter space 
between panels. Rule the first line 
with your t-square and triangle, then 
quickly rule all the parallel lines by 
hand with the ruler like so (right): 





For lettering, | use a Micron 03. For balloons, | use the 05.To rule the panel borders, | use the 
Graphic |.If | make a mistake or decide to change the dialogue, | stick an Avery removable 
label over the offending balloon, reletter and cut away the excess. 
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With the lettering and panel borders done it's easier for me to now focus all my attention 
on the characters and the scene. Pencil in hand | tighten up my drawing. Now is when | 
have to get the expressions and body language just right. Below is the tighter new and 
improved drawing. 





How | draw and what | strive for in a drawing has been discussed at length in the earlier 
chapters so | won't go into It again. | will tell you that this (above) is as far as | pencil. This 
is all | need to start inking because | know where the ink goes—I can see the finished 
drawing in my head. However this would not be an acceptable pencil drawing to send out 
to a freelance inker There isn't enough detail to work with and no suggestions for black 
areas. If somebody inked only what is shown here the finished art would look very bare. 
This is one of the perks of inking your own drawings. Another is, | often get 3/4 of the way 
there in a pencil drawing —in terms of making it a “good” drawing—and know | can get 
the rest of it in the inks by adjusting where lines are and so forth. As Jeff Smith once said, 
it's really like drawing the whole thing twice. You get as close as you can the first time, in 
pencil. Then you do better the next time, in ink. 


Speaking of which, time to ink the characters. 


| begin by inking the heads with a Hunt |02 pen 
point. If | am drawing larger figures—for example 
a cover—| would skip the pen and use a brush. 
But panels on a comic page are smaller targets, so 
| draw a lot with pens in order to get more detail. 
My goal here is to get the outlines and details 
inked. Large areas of blacks come next. Some art- 
ists, like Frank Miller, prefer to ink blacks first, then 
details. 
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Once the pen lines are done,! jf 
go back with a brush and “add 
blacks’, which is the artist ex- | 
pression for inking in all the | 
solid areas and thickening lines | 
as needed to give the object life | 
and weight. Drawing the same | 
line width for everything gives | 
a coloring book effect. Making 
lines thick or thin depending | 
on whether they are on top or 
bottom, light side or shadow 
side, on a lightweight object 
or a heavy object... it's all part 
of what makes a dull drawing 
come to life. 


Inking with a brush is not like 
inking with a pen. It takes awhile 
to get used to, but once you | 
do, the benefits are liberating. 
| could never figure out how 
to make precise lines with a 
brush until a Disney animator | 
showed me. It's all in how you | 
hold it. See how upright | hold 
the brush to ink the lines com- 
pared to the top picture where 
| hold the brush flatter to mop 
in blacks. The angle is the trick. 





From the upright position the brush tip can go anywhere. How thick or thin the lines are 
depends on pressure. With your hand resting firmly on your lower fingers, the fingers hold- 
ing the brush are able to move freely and precisely in any direction: up, down, side to side, 
front to back. It took me a few weeks to get the hang of it but once | did | never looked 
back. It’s like learning to whistle: once you've got it, you've got it. 


If you've ever read an art instruction book involving brushes you've seen the caution about 
cheap brushes. They're not joking, A cheap brush is grief on a stick. The frustration of using 


one may cause you to quit trying. At $20, the Raphael #2 brush | use is considered expen- 
sive but it’s worth the extra dollars. 


My workhorse, the Raphael 8404 #1and #2 brush. 
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To keep the brush fresh, stir it in water ev- 
ery few minutes and pull it down a rag or 
paper towel. Never push up with a brush, 
this will ruin the shape and point. When it 
comes to cleaning, wiping, forming a point, 
everything ts pull. 


This picture brings up a good point: where 
to put your ink. If you're working in the back 
of a cab, just dip your brush into the bottle 
but in the studio you want to see the ink 
so you won't overdip. I've never found a 
good inkwell in an art store. On the advice 
of a teacher | went to the kitchen section 
of a store and found this dish. One hole is 
just enough for a day’s supply of ink. | think 
i's an egg holder, but there is great debate 
about that here in my house. Whatever it 
is, get one. 


\j 
HOW DID You Do 1 DON'T kNow. >» 
THAT? 1 DON'T STAY HERE, OKAY ¢ 
FEEL ANYTHING. CALL ME WHEN } 
SHE WAKES UP Z| 





Quick Tip: 
Only dip half the brush into the ink. 
Never take a brush loaded with ink 
straight to paper without first pulling 


it across a scrap of paper with a roll- 
ing motion to wipe off excess ink and 
form a good tip. Without this step, the 
brush will dump a fat line of ink on 
the paper, not the serpentine line you 
were looking for. 





WHERE ARE 1 KNOW WHERE TO 


YOU GOING ? FIND THE BLONDE. 
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FEEL ANYTHING, “CALL ME WHEN 
SHE WAKES UP, 











FIND THE BLONDE 


How PID You Do DON'T KNowd. WHERE ARE 
THAT? | DONT STA HERE, OKAY ? YOU GOING? LiMo) WHERE TO 









































When I’ve finished inking the page it 
looks like this. (left) 


Not quite the rich black image you're 
used to seeing in a comic is it? Patience, 
grasshopper. This is what the art looks 
like with a single coat of ink and that's 
all | need for scanning. The art you see 
here was scanned in grayscale, which re- 
veals every shade of gray. When | scan 
this in bitmap mode, the pencil and blue 
lines will disappear and the spotty blacks 
will scan as pure black. If | want to sell 
this page as original art I'll go back and 
add another coat to the blacks plus fill in 
blacks on the back wall. 


We have just encountered a major dif- 
ference between the amateur artist and 
the working professional. When you 
draw for yourself, you want the art per 
fect. When you draw for print, especially 
on a deadline, you draw only what you 
need to make It work. More about that 
in a minute because... it’s time to scan! 


Wait, | have bad news. Trying to scan | 1" X 17” pages on a small scanner is not good. The 
routine with that is to scan the page in two halves, then put the halves together in Photo- 
shop. Due to the physics of the camera lens, the two halves never align correctly, so sleight 
of hand is required to make the joint the best you can. I've done it but it’s not something 
you want to do for every page of a comic, every day, comic after comic, year after year If 
you're making one comic book, fine, go for it. If you're going to make comics professionally, 
invest in a large format scanner that will take your art in one pass. 














| use an Epson Expression |640XL. It 


cost as much as my laptop bu 


+ 


t it proved 


to be just as important as my computer 
and today a good scanner Is an indispens- 


able tool for book making. My 





Epson is well 


over ten years old and I’m happy to re- 
port it has worked flawlessly every day, and 
that's for, literally, thousands of hi-res scans. 
So, yes, it’s a big investment. But I’ve gone 


through four computers since 


| bought the 


scanner. This thing has won my loyalty. 


So now | lay my art face down on the glass. 
Remember what | said about measuring all art lines from the top edge? Here’s where it’s 


about to pay off. 
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How PID You DO vpon'T ios. KNOW) WHERE TO 
THAT? | DON'T qi ‘ i IND THE BLONDE . 
CALL ME WHEN 4 


FEEL ANYTHING. 





tesa | aT 
The edge of the glass is perfectly horizontal to the scanner’s camera, and the vertical edge 
is perfectly vertical. If | turn the art over it’s easy to see that the top edge of the paper 
when abutted to the glass edge, will dictate what perfect horizontal is for the entire page 
of art. By making the paper's top edge our baseline when drafting up the page all we have 
to do now is push the paper to the top edge of the glass and the entire page will scan in 
perfectly aligned. 


Notice that | will ignore the sides. | » 
don't even bother placing the paper 
to the side edge. That's because the 
sides of the paper are not perfectly 
90 degrees to the top edge. Unless 
you have a laser cutter don’t even 
try. One perfect baseline edge is all 
you need. So turn it over push it to 
the top and close the lid. 















| scan my art in bitmap mode soe sums 
(called Black & White in the 
menu) at 1200 dpi. The Expo- 
sure Type is set to Document, 
not Photo (which would look 
for gray values). | leave the ex- — 
posure’s Threshold at the default 
110. Leave the document size 
alone here. Scan tt full size and 
adjust later in Photoshop which 
will make a better reduction. Set 
the scan area ‘‘ant line’ box to 
include the whole page. Select we || ee || ee 
Scan and stand back. 
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_@ Photoshop File Edit [INEPT Layer Select Filter View Window Help 
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When the scan is finished, you're ready to work. 
Remember when we marked the various corners of 
the page template on the light box? Now we need 
them. Using the box tool, | drag a box from the top 
left pencil mark to the bottom right mark and select 
crop (left). This trims off all the excess and instantly 
gives me a comic book ratio page. 


Select Image Size and set the height to 10.5 in. The 


| art is now 10.5 in. X something very close to 6.875 


in. | always find | need to trim just a bit off the width. | 
do so in Canvas Size, typing in the correct page width. 
This trims the edges without altering the height. Now 
your page Is the perfect size and perfectly aligned for 
print. Make a new folder labeled Scans and save your 
bitmap scans there. 


But wait, you say, comic books are 6.625” X |0.25”.Yes, you're correct, but the printer wants 
an additional .125 inch bleed (1/8 inch) on every side. Add that up and your Photoshop 
file needs to be 6.875” X 10.5”. Forget this part and you'll get an email from your printer 
asking if you want to fix tt and resend or pay him to fix it. 


Now | clean the borders outside the art. | drag a DOX gaumncrssss:jpieewanesecinen 
around the art then invert the box (Shift-Command-i)so 
i's now wrapped around the borders. Making sure the 
background color is white, | hit Delete. This deletes any 
dirt or pencil marks from the page outside the art area. 


You can’t use the magic wand for th 
around the dirt and leave it. 


Quick Tip 


Speaking of background color (and fore- 


ground), you can always quickly 


two boxes to black and white by hitting 


Command-D. To swap them back and forth, 


just hit X.When you keep your 


















































is because it will go 


























reset those 
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3 |_€875 nches x10 reres (1200000 | 


right hand 


on the tablet and your left on the keyboard At this stage, the art is a 1200 dpi 


hitting shortcuts, the work goes 





much faster bitmap at 6.875" X 10.5” 





Now is the time to clean the artwork while it’s still in bitmap. Every colorist on the planet 


can explain this better than me, but 
edges than lines made in grayscale. | 


the simple fact is lines made in bitmap have cleaner 


4) 


t's not subtle—you can see the difference with your 


own eyes when you compare the two. If you have to add any lines, now Is the time, while 


youre in bitmap. | zoom up on the a 


rt so one panel fills the page, set my brush to a hard- 





edged 42 and touch up the art, switching the black and white boxes with my left hand 
repeatedly, depending on whether I’m adding a touch of black, or white for erase. At this 
stage | also make sure the lettering is centered. Something always needs adjusting. 
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When the art is cleaned and the lettering centered | have a finished page. Technically this 
my page layout program, InDesign, then off to the printer But, for this 
page | want to add more blacks and some gray tone to the characters, so | convert the art 
to grayscale (Image Mode — Grayscale) and downsize the dpi to 600. This is higher than 


can go straight to 


printers recomme 


nd but it keeps my line 





art crisper in the final print. Printer recommenda- 


tions are for photos, paintings and text. Line art needs high resolution. 


Getting the magic 


When | have a questi 





includes his time-s 








out of Photoshop requires another ‘How To” altogether | highly recom- 
mend Brian Miller's books. He has not only colored many of my comics over the years, he 
is a true Jedi master of the graphic embe 
need to know about comic book coloring, digital graphics and getting your files print ready. 








lishment world. His books explain everything you 


on, | call Brian. You can do the same by using his books. Brian also 
aving templates and shortcuts In his manuals. 


So without getting Into a nine hour Photoshop class, let me continue by noting that once 
my art is in grayscale | add blacks, invert 


possessed characters 


| save my layered 
all the pages as bit 
merge the layers a 





selections (like the dialogue for the demon 





and add gray touches here and there. Here is the final page. 





7 iow pip You po WY von't know. _ NN where are \ 


CALL ME 





THAT? | DoN'T STAY HERE, OKAY? OU GOING? 
THING. WAEN. een 


HE WAKES UP. 











Photoshop files in the 





ir own folder Now | have two folders, one with 





map scans, another with all the pages as layered Photoshop files. Then | 
nd save the art as LZW compressed TIFFs in a third folder labeled Final 


Pages. Repeat this entire chapter for every page until your issue is complete. Unless they ask 


for PDFs (which P 





hotoshop can also ma 





and your job as artist is done. If you want 


ke) send the Final Pages folder to your publisher 
t to self-publish read one more page... 
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Because | publish my own eae 
comics, something very few 
working artists do, | assemble 
my Final Pages into a print 
ready layout. For this | use 
Adobe InDesign. 









Berl 

















I'll admit that using InDesign 

is a little complex but it is an 
intuitive program that also 
integrates seamlessly with 
Photoshop. There are other 
layout programs available but 
every printer takes Adobe files 
and that’s important. 





OS's “ca buek oeNe7s 




















My settings are simple: a 24 page document with pages made to 6.625” X 10.25” plus an 
additional .125” bleed all around. My Photoshop file drops in perfectly with the bleed al- 
ready built into the final page. The settings are the same for covers. 


When I've made enough art to fill the book, plus a few ads for my other titles in the back, 
| build my InDesign layout and export a copy of the final book as hi-res PDFs for Print. 
One click and it's done. This is the file that |, and most publishers, send to the printer It may 
surprise you to learn this is also the file you will send to a digital publisher. Even the digital 
publishers use hi-res files now as computers rapidly convert to HD. 





One word of caution here, before you send that file to the printer get another set of eyes 
to proof your work. It's surprisingly hard to catch your own typoes and mustakes! 


Shortly after turning the book in, usually within 2-24 hours, the printer sends me a low-res 
PDF proof of the book. | check the pagination and look for any sign of problems with black 
levels and such. If all is well | email my approval and they go to press. 


The printed books are trucked to our distributor, Diamond Comic Distributors, who ships 
and delivers the books to stores all over the country. This takes a couple of weeks to ac- 
complish. On a date coordinated with the distributor all the stores from coast to coast put 
the book on the shelves on the same day and hope somebody buys it. 


And that’s all there Is to it. 


Of course, whether or not anybody actually buys your comic depends on what you draw 
in the first place and that takes us right back to the very first chapter in this series. You can 
draw. Whether or not anybody cares depends on what you draw, how you draw and why 
you draw. Get your mind in the right place every time you pick up a pencil and what hap- 
pens after that will be art. 
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Every time | start a new comic issue or a new page, | think about every- 
thing we've looked at in these chapters. Drawing a comic can be very 
simple, but the craft of making a great book is not a simple thing. Maybe 
that's why it’s kept my attention for so long. | have this life long quest to 
make a great comic book and | always think my next one will be the best 
one yet. It keeps me running. 








Okay so, that’s how | do it. From pencil to Photoshop and everything 
in between, these are my routines, my observations and my templates. 
| hope they can be of some use to you with your own work, because 
the world needs more comics. 
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Other Books By Terry Moore 
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Terry Moore’s How To Draw is a treasure trove of answers and aa 
insights into the challenges facing today’s comic artist. With a p. 
focus on information not found in other “How To” books, these py, 
chapters cover the secrets of drawing the female form, expres- 
sions, beauty, funny, body language and timing, plus how to pre- 
pare your book for print or digital publishing. From pencils to 
Photoshop, print to digital, Moore shares his own observations, 
techniques, and templates developed during the creation of his 
award-winning comics! 
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